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Art. I.— PROTESTANTISM.* 


Tue anti-Romanist organizations and movements of the 
day are making larger contributions to our vernacular liter- 
ature, than we have room to chronicle. Of the list of 
books given below, the first four are strictly works of con- 





* 1. A Synopsis of Popery, as it was and asitis. By Wittiam Ho- 
GAN, Esq., formerly Roman Catholic Priest. Boston: Redding & Co. 
1845. 16mo. pp. 219. 


2. Auricular Confession and Popish Nunneries. By Witt1aM Hogan, 
formerly Roman Catholic Priest, etc. Boston: Saxton & Kelt; B. Per- 
kins & Co. 1845. l6mo. pp. 215. 


3. Spiritual Direction, and Auricular Confession ; their History, Theo- 
ry and Consequences. Being a Translation of “ Du Pretre, de la Femme, 
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Letters ; Professor in the Normal School; Chief of the Historical Section 
of Archives of France, etc. Philadelphia: James M. Campbell. 1845. 
12mo. pp. 224. 


4. The Roman Church and Modern Society. Translated from the 
French of Prof. E. Quint, of the College of France. By C. Epwarps 
Lester. New York: Gates & Stedman. 1845. 12mo. pp. viii. 
198. 


5. History of the Great Reformation of the Sixteenth Century in Ger- 
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the English Original by H. Wurrr, B. A., etc. Vol. I1Vth. New York: 
Robert Carter. 1846. 12mo. pp. 480. 
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troversy, while the fifth owes the cheap form and the vast 
circulation of its successive volumes to zealous polemic 
agencies. 

Hogan’s ‘“‘ Popery as it was and is” is a strange medley 
of extracts from the Decrees of the Council of Trent, fa- 
miliar historical facts, and bursts of angry, empty declama- 
tion. It contains no connected statement or logical 
reasoning ; but is an exaggerated specimen of the argu- 
mentum ad invidiam, adapted to the receptivity of church 
and convent burners, or of those members of the Protestant 
League, whose discretion bears an infinitesimal proportion 
to their zeal. The “ Auricular Confession and Popish Nun- 
neries,” by the same author, has for its foreground certain 
disgusting details of debauchery and dissoluteness on the 
part of Romish priests, under cover of the confessional or 
the cloister. We are told that the author is an honest 
man ; and he professes to speak from as intimate personal 
knowledge as an innocent party can gain of such hidden 
iniquity. We cannot therefore doubt the appalling and 
heart-sickening facts which he narrates, but they are too 
few to authorize the sweeping inductions founded on them. 
He has however shown, if possible, with new clearness and 
impressiveness, the danger to chastity and purity, growing 
out of the established ritual of confession alike in church 
and convent. It opens such temptations, and affords such 
facilities for vice, as undoubtedly to corrupt and deprave 
multitudes of priests, who enter upon their official duties 
with no evil purpose, and to demand, in the confessor who 
shall not abuse his office, adamantine principles of virtue 
and a high standard of religious self-consecration. 

Michelet’s work was designed to illustrate the baneful 
influence of the established system of confession and spirit- 
ual direction, as regards the intimacy, purity and happiness 
of the domestic union. It has its direct application only 
to the idiosyncrasies of French society, and its reasoning is 
vitiated by an utterly incorrect appreciation of the tone 
and spirit of Quietism, nay, by gross misrepresentations of 
Fenelon’s religious correspondence, than which the entire 
range of Christian literature comprises no more truly apos- 
tolic writings. ‘This work is fitted for the popular market 
by a title ad captandum, and a highly inflammatory and 
rather vulgar “ Translator’s Preface.” 
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Quinet’s ‘“ Roman Church and Modern Society ” may be 
a valuable book for those who can read it, and it may per- 
haps in the original be not wholly unworthy the author’s 
distinguished reputation. But the pompous, awkward 
translation before us is in an idiom all its own, and bearing 
equally remote kindred to the French and the English. 
We cannot but infer, however, from this mere travestie of 
his work, that M. Quinet has sacrificed too largely to artist- 
ical and rhetorical effect. The substratum of facts is 
slender and indefinite ; the steps of ratiocination faintly 
marked ; the inferences vague and illogical. The book is 
adapted to perform in esthetic circles the same work, which 
Hogan’s coarse outpourings might do for the rabble, that 
is, to inflame prejudices against the Romish Church by a 
more summary, and with many a surer, process, than careful 
reasoning founded on a sufficiently definite and ample 
array of facts. 

The appearance of D’Aubigné’s fourth volume would 
present a suitable occasion for a somewhat extended notice 
of the portion of his great work now before the public ; 
but this is aside from our present purpose. D’Aubigné has 
very great power of graphic narrative. He gives dramatic 
effect to every scene and combination of circumstances, 
which he describes ; and by the artifice, (for which he has 
ample classical warrant,) of writing set speeches for his 
actors, he draws his readers with him into the vortex of 
controversy, and makes them listeners to those intense 
discussions and fierce debates, on which the religious des- 
tinies of the whole future hung. He understands perfectly 
the laws of historical perspective, and throws every incident 
and character into its due degree of light or shade. We 
can hardly overrate the artistical merit of the work, or 
admire to excess the air of almost romantic interest, which, 
without sacrifice of accurate and minute detail, he has 
thrown over a portion of history, on which writers have 
been wont to be dry and dull. There is also an epic unity 
in his narrative, as there must needs be in the events of 
any strongly marked historical period. The chief fault of 
the work is, that it takes too narrow a view of the causes 
and issues of the Protestant Reformation, — the view in- 
deed, which might have been taken, and probably was 
taken by the actors themselves, but not that which presents 
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itself from the more elevated stand-point of the nineteenth 
century. D’Aubigné makes the establishment of the doc- 
trine of Justification by Faith the great aim and end of the 
Reformation, whereas this was in fact only the initial 
expression and development of a principle of infinitely 
greater breadth and deeper significance. ‘The just shall 
live by faith,” was indeed the refrain of the chorus at the 
end of every successive act, while Luther was on the stage; 
but to our ear it is almost lost, as it chimes in with the 
fuller, more comprehensive harmonies of the great redemp- 
tion-song. 

But our present design is not to give an extended review 
of the works before us, so much as to essay a brief answer 
to the question, — what is Protestantism ? 

The definition of terms is equally needed and neglected 
in every department, both of theoretical science and practi- 
cal wisdom. ‘The most common terms often grow indefinite 
from their very commonness. They come to have no 
meaning from the general presumption, that every one 
knows their meaning; and different persons employ them 
in every possible latitude or narrowness of signification, as 
they do the same algebraic signs to express quantities how- 
ever large or small. Thus has the term, Protestantism, 
fared at the hands of Protestants ; denoting sometimes the 
mere act or attitude of religious protest, sometimes a faith 
founded on Scripture, and not on tradition, then, a particu- 
lar modification of assumed orthodoxy, then again, anti- 
Romanism under any form whatever. On the sense which 
we assign to the word depends the appropriateness of its 
continued use, as descriptive of one or more religious com- 
munities. If it be regarded as necessarily referring back to 
the events which gave rise to the term, then there is no 
longer any propriety in its use, except in those parts of the 
Church, where the attitude of protest against Romanism is 
still maintained, that is, where the religious life not only 
gravitates toward certain anti-Romish views of spiritual 
truth, but also consciously shapes itself by active antagonism 
to the Romish doctrines and polity. In this view the 
Prussian Government was right in prohibiting, in 1817, the 
farther official use of the word Protestant, and the High 
Church party in England ought to be sustained in the 
attempt to ignore the Protest of the fathers, which certainly 
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has not been maintained and embodied in the constitution 
of the English Church. But a term may become the fit- 
ting representative of ideas not involved in its etymology, 
or fully recognized in its original adoption ; and may be 
much better adapted, by the historical associations that 
cluster around it, to express those ideas, than a word 
coined or chosen subsequently for that sole purpose. This 
we conceive to be the case with the term, Protestantism ; 
and we now propose to define the fundamental idea which 
it conveys to our own mind, and to illustrate its application 
to some of the leading heads of Christian doctrine and 
ecclesiastical policy. 

Two opposite tendencies may be traced in the Christian 
Church from its very infancy, — Spiritualism and Formal- 
ism ; and these two words may be regarded as the types of 
two great divisions of the Christian body, from the Apostol- 
ic age to the present time. That the former represents the 
tone of the New Testament, our readers can hardly need to 
see demonstrated. Our Saviour’s teachings point to a 
purely spiritual worship, its seat in the self-consecrated 
soul, and to a spiritual morality, consisting not in outward 
precepts, but in principles so vast that, were they written 
out, the world could not contain the record, and so flexible 
as to adapt themselves to every possible posture of circum- 
stances or demand upon human agency. The only forms 
attached by him to his religion can hardly bear the name, 
so purely incidental were they as to the outward circum- 
stances of their origin, and so numerous and various are 
the modes, in which they can be observed with equal 
fidelity to the great Master. It is a significant fact, that 
the New Testament not only fails to prescribe any ecclesi- 
astical organization or ritual, but gives only the most faint 
and shadowy glimpses of the constitution of the Apostolic 
Church. This Church some religionists profess indeed to 
describe with great minuteness ; but it is by a process like 
that, by which Cuvier was wont to reconstruct the skeleton 
of an extinct species from the inspection of a single bone,— 
with this important difference, however, that his analogies 
were based on admitted portions of the divine plan, while 
theirs are drawn from a “Catholic Tradition,” in which 
one ‘‘ must make believe a great deal,” in order to trace 
any divine element. Had the actual form of the Apostolic 
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Church been preserved, even though its imitation had not 
been expressly enjoined, the piety of subsequent ages 
would have felt bound slavishly to copy it, without refer- 
ence to the varying demands of time and place ; as was the 
case with regard to the number of deacons, of whom we 
find but seven in the Church of Rome, at a time when 
there were no less than forty presbyters. We cannot but 
think then, that Providence suffered the earliest Christian 
organizations to expire without record, on the same prin- 
ciple on which commentators say that God concealed the 
burial-place of Moses, lest the people might worship it. It 
was undoubtedly our Saviour’s design, that his doctrines, 
precepts and spirit, connected with the two simple and 
variable rites of initiation and fellowship, should embody 
themselves from time to time in such modes of worship and 
administration, as might best suit the genivs and meet the 
wants of every separate community of believers. 

But the sources of the formalistic element were at hand, 
in the religions which Christianity was designed to dis- 
place. That element was largely represented in the Mosaic 
revelation, though there made, at the outset (and so ex- 
pounded by the writers of the ancient canon) the vehicle 
of spiritual truth. But the vehicle had become empty, and 
the Mosaic law had long lost, except here and there in a 
single heart, its living and life-giving spirit. The smoke 
of the sacrifice still went up daily, the orchestra of the tem- 
ple had lost none of the songs of Zion, and the Levites 
fulfilled their appointed courses as regularly as the heavens 
their circuits ; but to such vows and praises as reached the 
ear of Jehovah, the sacred courts had ceased to bear witness. 
Even the essential obligations of morality, such as reverence 
to parents, mercy to the poor, veracity under the most 
solemn sanctions, were set aside by processes of ritual jug- 
glery, corresponding to those legal fictions, by which in 
modern times right and wrong are made to stand in each 
other’s place. A Jew deemed himself devout, and looked 
for a favored seat in the Messiah’s kingdom, not on account 
of any condition of heart or traits of character, by which 
he could either shew reverence to God or do good to man, 
but in proportion to the rigidness, minuteness and fre- 
quency of puerilities that might have disgraced the worship 
of any respectable form of idolatry. And those who shook 
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off the cumbrous vanities of the traditional law, instead of 
falling back upon patriarchal piety, rushed either into a 
selfish and heartless skepticism, or into an asceticism no 
less void of spirituality than the mummeries of Pharisaic de- 
votion, though bearing marks of a sincerity well worthy of 
a more satisfying belief. 

In the Pagan world all the sincere religion to be any- 
where traced was formalism, and consisted either in the 
paltry and often immoral rites, by which worldly and sen- 
sual men compounded with the gods for the liberty of 
sinning, or in the austerities and penances, which men of 
amore serious and sad spirit inflicted on themselves to 
appease the wrath of malignant deities. Those who had 
emancipated themselves from the belief of the multitude, 
had settled down into a virtual Atheism, admitting for the 
most part the existence of some creative or pervading Spirit, 
but making his existence an inert fact as regards human 
obligation, — ascribing to him no attributes which either 
claimed worship or imposed duty towards him. 

Such was the soil, on which the seed of the kingdom 
fell ; and, as it sprang up, an incessant miracle would have 
been needed to prevent the nascent plant from partaking 
of the qualities of the soil. We accordingly trace in the 
churches planted by the Apostles formalistic views of relig- 
ion, diametrically opposed to the free spirit of the Gospel. 
This was the case much earlier among the Jewish than the 
Gentile converts ; for the former were chiefly from among 
those most arrant of all formalists, the Pharisees, who were 
attracted towards the new religion by the fancied accord- 
ance and nominal identity of its doctrine of the resurrection 
with their own. Those trained in Pharisaic notions could 
not conceive of a state of the affections, which might be in 
itself an adequate ground for the Divine favor and a suffi- 
cient passport to heaven. “ Justification by faith without 
the deeds of the law” was an idea beyond their scope, 
They therefore retained the routine of ritual observances 
as the substance of practical religion, and simply enlarged 
their range of speculative knowledge by such portions of 
Christian doctrine as they could understand and embrace. 
Thus was the Gospel wholly subordinated to the Law and 
the Prophets, and regarded, not as a new system, but as a 
hopeful graft on the old stock of Judaism. Peter evident- 
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ly, at the commencement of his Apostolic career, leaned 
very decidedly towards this narrow, partial view of his 
Master’s mission and religion ; and would, no doubt, have 
given wholly into it, had it not been for the vision of the 
unclean beasts and the indignant remonstrances of the 
great Apostle to the Gentiles. Stephen, on the other hand, 
seems to have derived from his Hellenistic culture a greater 
freedom of spirit, and to have been prepared to take higher 
and more intimate views of the nature and purpose of 
Christianity ; but this we gather only from his death-speech, 
and his influence could not have been sensibly felt in 
antagonism to the Judaizing tendencies of the Church. It 
was reserved for one who “ was consenting unto his death,” 
fully to vindicate the independence of pure, spiritual Chris- 
tianity on ritual obedience. Paul was the earliest Christian 
Protestant, and that, as we shall see, in virtually the same 
cause in which the Reformers of the sixteenth century won 
that name. His Epistles to the Romans and the Galatians 
were the means under Providence, by which Christianity 
was cut out of the Jewish stock, and so planted as to strike 
down its own separate root, and to blossom with a verdure 
all its own for the healing of the nations. Had not he 
been raised up when he was, and divinely commissioned as 
the chief apostle of spiritual freedom, the Christians would 
have been a mere sect of reformed Jews, without vital- 
ity enough to retain their vantage-ground in point of 
doctrine and morals for more than a single generation. 
His protest, however, was feebly and coldly seconded 
among his own countrymen ; but it so defined Christianity 
by distinctive marks of spirituality and of independence on 
the paraphernalia, whether of ritual or organization, as to 
drive constantly increasing numbers of Judaizing Christians 
back into the synagogue, and to circumscribe and early to 
obliterate the type of pseudo-Christianity, which they re- 
presented. 

Among the Gentiles, the more skeptical portion, with 
minds not preoccupied by other forms of faith, and with a 
more active and liberal curiosity than the bona fide idola- 
tors around them, furnished many of the earliest converts 
to the new religion. But no sooner were its attractiveness 
and power extensively seen, than it won the easy faith and 
ready homage of multitudes that believed in the gods, and 
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especially of those who had felt their moral needs and 
infirmities, and sought in vain for relief. And as they flock- 
ed into the Christian fold, though they had vague notions 
of the spiritual nature of the Gospel, they could not dis- 
abuse themselves of the necessity of a fixed and complex 
religious ceremonial. ‘They knew not how to come to God 
except in a temple made with hands, or to express senti- 
ments of adoration and submission except by the posture 
or movement of the body, or by formal offerings at the 
shrine of devotion. They therefore transferred to the 
Christian worship many portions of their temple ritual, 
mutatis mutandis, and dressed up the table, which, with- 
out sign or image, had borne the simple elements of the 
sacramental feast, with all the trappings of their forsaken 
altars. This process went on the more rapidly, from the 
natural desire of converts to make their religion appear as 
inviting as possible to the unconverted. Its destitution of 
outward form was at first an objection commonly urged as 
decisive against Christianity. Its disciples therefore felt 
that they had gained much for its honor, when they could 
say to the worshippers of Jupiter or Minerva, — ‘ Behold 
our shrines as richly adorned as yours; see our priests in 
as gorgeous vestments as may be seen on the steps of the 
Capitol ; and the incense of our sacrifice, has it not even 
gained fragrance, now that the smoke of burning flesh no 
longer taints it?’ 

Thus did the form of godliness constantly mount towards 
the ascendant, while its power was rapidly dying out of the 
heart of the Church. Yet there still remained doctrines, 
transmitted in the very words of Christ, that were too 
spiritual in their obvious import, to be easily tortured into 
any material form of representation and expression. Such 
were the necessity of inward regeneration, God’s pardon to 
the guilty on the sole condition of penitence, and the mis- 
sion of the Redeemer to reconcile erring man in heart and 
character to a God, whose mercy needs no propitiation to 
render it perfect. So long as these doctrines remained, 
unperverted, professed Christians could not acquiesce with 
easy consciences in their new idolatry. They thought 
their pompous ritual needful and acceptable ; but felt that 
this was not all, — that there was a heart-service requisite, 
to render the worship of lip and posture availing. Yet 
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Christianity was so overloaded with pompous and exacting 
externals, as to render the route to this heart-service to the 
last degree obscure and difficult of access. But formalism 
had not done its whole work, till it had transmuted by its 
petrifying touch the doctrines of regeneration, pardon and 
atonement. Regeneration was accordingly identified with 
baptism ; and the sinner was taught, that if he only dared 
to postpone baptism till the death-agony, he might lead a 
life of violence, fraud or licentiousness, might drink his fill of 
all the pleasures and the gains of sin, and then by the cross 
of a priest’s wet finger on his brow become as pure and inno- 
cent as when he first lay in his mother’s bosom. Penitence 
was next transmuted into penance, — compliance with the 
mandate of the priest instead of the outpouring of a lowly 
heart ; and then pardon was made to depend on the bal- 
ance, adjusted by artificial rules, between willing and cher- 
ished sins and senseless self-torturings ; which a farther 
exercise of ingenuity, seconded by priestly avarice, easily 
commuted into fines. Atonement admitted of no such 
transformation. The sense of alienation from God, of the 
discrepancy between a holy Father and his sinful child, 
adhered so closely to the hearts of the unreconciled, that 
they could neither have it washed off by a priest’s hands, 
nor scourged away by their own, nor yet could uncounted 
wealth furnish a redemption-price for it. The atonement, 
therefore, was banished from the individual heart, and 
thrown wholly back upon Calvary, as a past fact in the his- 
tory of the race, needing neither to be repeated nor 
appropriated. And, for the still more perfect easement of 
burdened consciences, the parties in the transaction were 
shifted, — it was God, who needed reconciliation, — the 
atonement was wholly Heaven’s affair, and man might rest 
assured that the entire work had been wrought for him and 
without him. Thus were all the great doctrines of the 
Gospel, while nominally retained, thrust out of the region 
of the sentiments and affections, and resolved either into 
forms to be outwardly observed or into technical arrange- 
ments between God and Jesus Christ. At this stage of 
corruption all curiosity and anxiety with regard to religion 
were suspended ; rites, which were all in all, could be best 
learned by imitation ; and the Scriptures were consigned to 
general neglect and oblivion. When the people had once 
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thrown away “the key of knowledge,” their religious lead- 
ers were of course solicitous to keep it out of their hands, 
and unwilling to restore it; but, had the people of Chris- 
tendom in general felt any lingering interest in the sacred 
records, it would have been beyond the combined power of 
the priesthood to suppress their free transcription and gen- 
eral use, so that the fact of their disuse is to be taken as 
indicating the previous existence of a state of religious 
belief and practice, which made them superfluous. 

Such was the condition of things for centuries before the 
appearance of Luther upon the stage. The motto of the 
Catholic Church might well have been, ‘The kingdom of 
God is meat and drink, [tithe and penance, chant and lit- 
any,] not righteousness, and peace, and joy in the holy 
spirit.” The work set before Christian reformers was, to 
reverse all this, and to write upon the constitution of the 
Church and the hearts of its children the true motto, as it 
came from the pen of the Apostle. The protest of the 
sixteenth century was, then, against formalism, and in be- 
half of spiritualism. It adopted “ justification by faith” as 
its watchword, not because that phrase embodied the whole 
or the chief of the points in controversy, but because it in- 
volved the issue that must needs be tried first in the order 
of time. ‘The people of Christendom in general were re- 
posing an undoubting confidence in God and hope of 
heaven, on the ground of a ceremonial as heartless as 
might be enacted in a well trained menagerie ; and the first 
thing of which they needed to be convinced was, that jus- 
tification or salvation depended on something inward and 
spiritual, on the state of the affections, in fine, on faith, 
which one word stood as the Scriptural formula for all 
right dispositions and feelings towards God, as its converse, 
works, did for all that was outward and mechanical. Until 
this point was settled in the affirmative, the questions of the 
authority and sufficiency of the Scriptures, the right of pri- 
vate judgment, the qualifications, duties and functions of 
ministers or members of the Church, the place and use of 
ordinances, were all necessarily in abeyance ; for these are 
questions, the very asking of which implies a conscious 
responsibleness for the culture of one’s own mind and 
heart, or in other words a personal appropriation of the 
doctrine of justification by faith. All these and similar 
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issues are involved in the great Protestant question, and one 
or another will come up with more or less prominence, at 
different periods and in different countries, according to the 
predominant type of formalism to be opposed. Thus faith 
will be set forth as the antagonist to ceremonial mummery, 
Scriptural authority to tradition, the paramount importance 
of a Christian spirit to the imposition of human creeds, 
and the spiritual freedom of all believers to the assumption 
of official sanctity and supremacy by the priesthood. 

Following up this view, we might trace the history of 
Protestantism ; but it would be the history of a work in 
every part unfinished, — of numerous branches of the great 
protest urged on the part of reformers, but of none acceded 
to by the mother Church, and of few, as to which different 
bodies of Protestants are not divided against each other. 
But it may be equally profitable for us at the present time, 
and will fall more easily within the few remaining pages 
which we can occupy upon the subject, to inquire what 
peculiar obligations rest on us as Protestants, or in other 
words, against what manifestations of formalism we are 
chiefly to contend. But let it here be remarked, that 
Protestants must agree in their protest, before they can 
expect it to be generally received by the Romish Church. 
Protestant Leagues and Anti-Catholic Alliances of mere 
fragments of the reformed churches serve only to bring into 
view the weakness and intestine feuds of the Protestant 
body, and lead multitudes to prefer the dead cohesiveness 
of Romanism to the porcupine vitality of its disintegrated 
foes. Protestants must protest against each other, until 
formalism is utterly driven from their own borders, — until 
they all come into “the unity of the spirit in the bond of 
peace,’ and are able to present an unbroken front against 
papacy, prelacy, and whatever else may interpose itself 
between the individual soul and its God. 

In looking at the work yet to be done by Protestants, we 
meet at the threshold with the great doctrine of “ justifica- 
tion by faith” still unestablished. In many Protestant de- 
nominations, and probably by some members of all, rites 
are regarded as possessing an efficacy independent of that 
which belongs to them as the aids of devotion, —as having 
some inherent and mysterious virtue, apart from the dis- 
positions of mind with which they are used. Thus the 
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Baptist, while he will not in so many words identify 
immersion and regeneration, evidently attaches to that 
particular mode of baptism an efficacy not ascribed to an 
equally conscientious and prayerful self-consecration in an 
other form. The High Churchman, while he admits that 
Dissenters may be “saved as by fire,” ascribes to the use 
of the liturgy and rubrics of his Church an effect upon a 
man’s position before God entirely independent of his 
character, and vastly exceeding that which would result. 
from his entertaining the same holy thoughts and passing 
through the same spiritual exercises in any other form. 
The Oxford party in the Church of England evidently go 
farther, and make the question of a man’s salvation depend 
upon his passing into eternity suitably ticketed and labelled 
by an accredited priest, and their only salvo in behalf of 
spiritual religion is, that the ticket and the label can hardly 
fail in some mysterious way to affect the character, unless 
the man be a very unfeeling wretch indeed, in which latter 
case, however, we cannot ascertain that the golden gates 
are closed to him. Now, it is extremely dangerous to one’s 
spiritual well-being, for him to be led to place strong de- 
pendence on anything except character. Whatever new 
weight is cast on the side of forms, is taken from that of 
spirituality. Whatever trust men are led to repose on the 
perfunctory discharge of a ritual, by so much the less will 
they feel the obligation of personal holiness. But by 
attaching supreme importance to character, men are not on 
the other hand made indifferent to religious forms ; for 
these, like all details of the outward life, will be under the 
law of the spirit, will be chosen by an active and discrimi- 
nating conscience, and observed for the good that they may 
do. Meanwhile, all dependence on forms is opposed to the 
genius of Protestantism, and subversive of its mission. 
Formalism can no more cast out formalism, than Satan can 
cast out Satan. The appetite for forms, like that for holi- 
ness, grows by what it feeds on; and the formalistic ele- 
ment, so far as it is still cherished among denominations 
called Protestant, is every year furnishing the Romish ranks 
with their most vigorous and zealous recruits. 

Artificial creeds are also opposed to the true spirit of 
Protestantism. Its essence is individual responsibleness to 
God and perfect mutual independence. Each must be jus-. 
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tified by his own faith, not by his neighbor’s, — by a faith 
resulting from the free action of his own mind and the 
spontaneous movement of his own affections. The words 
of teachers who have enjoyed miraculous communications 
from Heaven, must of course be received as containing 
truth, and only truth, by all who admit their inspiration ; 
and to the authority of such words the most manly reason 
bends in humble reverence, taking counsel from them as 
from the oracles of God. But for fallible men in any 
Protestant denomination to impose upon each other formu- 
laries of their own device, interpretations grounded on their 
own authority, inferences confessedly not capable of being 
expressed in the words of inspired teachers, exceeds a 
hundred-fold the arrogance of the Romish Church, which 
founds its claim to enact articles of faith on the pretence of 
perpetual inspiration. On no ground short of this has any 
Church a right to set up its own standards as the measure 
of Christian discipleship. Creeds are simply a sort of 
intellectual formalism, adapted to content the mind with a 


lazy consciousness of orthodoxy, which leads one to remit: 


the culture of the affections, and to neglect applying to him- 
self any true test of character. We indeed doubt the pos- 
sibility of expressing the truths of the Gospel in such a form 
that they can be numbered and catalogued. They are at 
once too vast and too flexible, to be adequately written out 
in any unvarying form of words. Even were those words 
to be taken from Scripture and from our Saviour’s own 
lips, no one passage, however definite and full, would ex- 
press all that we understand and receive in any particular 
doctrine. A truth of our religion will come up to the de- 
vout mind now in one form, and then in another, sometimes 
in its most epigrammatic statement, sometimes as the moral 
of a parable, and, oftenest of all, as drawn out and mani- 
fested in the Master’s own life. And were the sincere 
disciple to write out in his own words his sentiment as to 
any article of Christian faith, his forms of expression would 
vary widely from time to time, according to his degree of 
progress and his state of feeling on collateral subjects. 
Were the Bible a divinely sanctioned treatise on theology, 
logically arranged and divided, it would lose half its worth. 
While it might nominally contain al] that it now does, it 
would impart incomparably less ; for it would deprive its 
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reader of his free range through its rich diversity of grand 
and beautiful thought and imagery, and of his privilege of 
varying his avenue of communication with the divine word 
according as the ever varying affinities of his own mind and 
heart might dictate. The individual soul can freely wait 
on the word and spirit of God, only by being made inde- 
pendent of all human dictation as to its belief. There may 
indeed lawfully be a grouping of such disciples as agree in 
the main, in respect to those forms of codperation and mu- 
tual edification which presuppose a general identity of 
opinion ; but ecclesiastical organizations should be regard- 
ed as conventional, and not authoritative, and should be 
bound together, not by the exercise of inquisitorial juris- 
diction over each other’s faith, but by the willingness to 
employ similar means in the pursuit of common ends. 
Creeds never imprison a free or strong mind ; but they do 
often push such a mind to skepticism. Many have sought 
liberty out of the Church, because in the Church they could 
be only “the servants of man,” and not “the Lord’s 
freemen.” And our creed-imposing and creed-loving 
brethren, however they may denounce the Romanists, are 
nursing Rome’s most prolific heresy,— that, by which 
she has for ages “ made merchandise of the souls of men.” 

On the subject of the Christian priesthood Protestantism 
has as yet given only vague and timid utterances. We 
doubt whether more than a small minority of Protestants 
maintain on this subject a theory to be compared with that 
of the Romanists in point of consistency and reasonable- 
ness. The Romish Church maintains unblushingly, that 
all that constitutes a Christian minister may be transmitted 
through the fingers’ ends of any bishop connected with St. 
Peter by a series of physical contacts between each suc- 
ceeding head and each preceding right hand. It matters 
not, we are assured, how many idiot heads or homicidal 
hands have had place in the series; they were true 
priests, though devils, — they could convey the divine par- 
don, though they had sinned beyond the reach of it, — they 
could pray souls out of purgatory, though themselves not 
worthy to “ escape the damnation of hell.” The sacerdo- 
tal office thus resolves itself into a divinely appointed 
formality, by means of which, without reference to the 
moral character of the agent, certain essential favors may 
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be procured of God. The priest stands on precisely the 
same footing with the wafer, the crucifix, or the casket of 
relics ; his only power is mysterious, supernatural, talis- 
manic. His office is to get souls into heaven, by a 
legerdemain in which he is the Divinely appointed per- 
former. This ground is intelligible and tangible. Its advo- 
cates are frank and honest in maintaining it, and every 
link of their chain of argument is open “to the trial of 
Protestant strength. The English Puseyites occupy sub- 
stantially the same ground, except that they have to draw 
largely on their own credulity and that of their disciples, 
in establishing a canonical union between the Romish line 
of succession and their own. But how have Protestants 
met these pretensions? For the most part, by setting up 
like pretensions on their own account. The necessity of a 
canonical succession, (whether Episcopal or Presbyterian,) 
and of the imposition of clerical hands in ordination, has 
been admitted, nay, contended for, by most Protestant 
denominations ; and few even of the descendants of the 
Puritan pilgrims are prepared to maintain with them, that 
the ministerial office grows out of the choice of people, who, 
having the greater right of election, are not to be defrauded 
of the lesser right of consecration. The office derives in 
the eyes of the ignorant such a prestige from the idea of 
Apostolic descent, that those who ought to have scorned 
the slightest sacrifice to popular superstition of any kind, 
have lent their aid to prolong the delusion. 

It would be difficult for any Protestant, not committed to 
a foregone conclusion, to satisfy himself with the integrity 
of sacerdotal succession through the dark ages, down to the 
time when the Protestant churches separated themselves 
from the Romish, taking with them, as it contended, the 
sacramental virtue in the persons of their clergy. For 
centuries, children, dolts and drunkards were often bishops 
and archbishops ; and is it conceivable that all necessary 
forms were always observed, while the administration was 
committed to such unworthy hands? But if it be admitted 
that in every instance of this kind there was only a faint 
probability of such informality as to vitiate pretended 
ordination, the multitude of such cases swells this proba- 
bility almost into an absolute certainty, which we should 
need an express revelation to gainsay. For a Protestant, 
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however, the only question should be, —Is the ministerial 
office physical or spiritual in its character and functions ? 
If physical, then may its essence ooze from the fingers’ 
ends of any man or boy, upon whose head it has happened 
to fall. But if spiritual, how can it be imparted by a rite ? 
Nay, how can it have ever resided in unspiritual men? In 
the age immediately preceding Luther’s, there were very 
few of the Catholic clergy, who can be deemed to have 
been possessed of any spiritual gift. Their characters and 
teachings were unchristian and antichristian. Can they 
have imparted what they had never received? Can they, 
who were in no sense ministers of the Gospel, have quali- 
fied others to be what they were not? Yet all the 
ordination which the early Reformers had, was at their 
hands. Was it, we then ask, was it that solemn farce of 
ordination by ignorant or profane bishops, that authorized 
the heads of the Reformation, after they had emerged into 
Gospel light, to preach the truth of Christ and administer 
his ordinances? Had no bishop’s hand ever been laid 
upon their heads, would their fitness for the clerical office 
have been less perfect, so that, had their conversion pre- 
ceded their ordination, they could have borne no official 
relation towards their fellow-converts ? Obviously, the Re- 
formers were fitted for the ministry of the word only by 
their self-consecration, and by the demand of the people 
for their services. And if the ministry be a spiritual office, 
these must in every instance be the only, and the sufficient, 
qualifications. First of all, there must be self-consecration ; 
for the work is to be wrought on the minds and hearts of 
men, and how shall the minister impart holy thought and 
feeling, if not from his own fulness, — how kindle in other 
souls the fire not already burning in his own? Then his 
services must be sought and desired by those to whom he 
ministers, —he must be elected as their spiritual guide, as 
the leader of their devotions, as the official head of their 
religious organization. His self-consecration and their 
choice are transactions of deep spiritual significance and 
solemnity, and may therefore most appropriately be marked 
by peculiar religious services, in which, unless it has been 
too grossly desecrated to be worth retaining, the simple and 
impressive Apostolic rite of ‘ the laying on of the hands of 


the presbytery’ may not unfitly bear a prominent part. 
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But these services only recognize the minister, — they do 
not make him a minister. They give publicity to the 
people’s choice ; but they confer on him no rights addition- 
al to those given by that choice. 

In fine, — for we need not enter into farther specification, 
though abundant materials lie around us,—it is the mission 
of Protestantism, in every department of Christian organiza- 
tion, worship and life, to subordinate the form to the spirit 
of piety. It wages war not with forms, but with formal- 
ism. It recognizes the worth of the outward “beauty of 
holiness ” as an aid in cherishing the inward sentiment of 
devotion. But it would leave every body of Christians, 
and every individual, to seek out such forms as, under the 
culture and existing circumstances of each, may best pro- 
mote edification and progress, assured that under a wide 
diversity of administration the same spirit may only be 
the more fully developed and the more fervently enjoyed. 
We deprecate the growth of Romanism, and should rejoice 
to see a purer faith making rapid aggressions upon its bor- 
ders. But we have no hope of this, until Protestants (so 
called) are emancipated from formalism, and manifest in 
all their separate communities “ the glorious liberty of the 
sons of God.” Until then, the formal, technical Christians 
of every denomination will neutralize the influence and ef- 
forts of those who receive the Gospel as an inward life and 
power. We therefore rejoice in the quaking and disrup- 
tion of every existing form of Protestant hierarchy, — of 
every organization, which has interposed its mandates 
between God and the individual conscience. These 
thrones are cast down, that the Ancient of days may sit, 
and the kingdom be given into his hands. A. P. P. 





Art. IIl.— FOX’S HISTORY OF DUNSTABLE.* 


Reapine Mr. Fox’s faithful and interesting history of 
the old township of Dunstable, we cannot but recognize in 
the narrative a miniature sketch of the changes, that have 





* History of the Old Township of Dunstable : including Nashua, Nash- 
ville, Hollis, Hudson, Lichfield and Merrimac, N. H.; Dunstable and 
Tyngsberough, Mass. By Cuarves J. Fox. Nashua: 1846. 8vo. 
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been going on in our New England for nearly two centu- 
ries, The first grants of land were made in 1665; and in 
1674 the township, having received a charter from the 
General Court at Boston the previous year, took the name 
of Dunstable in compliment to the wife of Hon. Edward 
Tyng, who came from Dunstable, England. It embraced 
originally a tract of land of probably more than two hund- 
red square miles, and formed a part of the county of 
Middlesex. Since then six whole towns have been formed 
from this territory, and nine other towns have received 
portions of its ample domain ; two of the former and two 
of the latter being now in Massachusetts, and the remainder 
in New Hampshire. 

In looking at Nashua, the ancient centre of the old 
township, in connection with subsequent changes, we see 
at once the difference between the sources of wealth in the 
days of our fathers and the present. Farming was the 
great dependence then, and the village owed its rise to its 
central position in the most promising farming region. The 
church with its tall spire seemed like a votive temple, 
pointing up to heaven towards the Lord of the harvests in 
gratitude for the fruit of the fields. Now all is changed ; 
the population has crowded to the banks of the river, whose 
falling water is found to possess such vast power, and the 
main dependence of the people is on manufactures instead 
of agriculture. How much startled one of the fathers of 
good old Dunstable would be, if restored by some miracle 
to the earth, and allowed to see the transformations of the 
vicinity! The stately factories on the banks of the Nashua 
would prove to him how signally the sceptre has passed 
from the plough to the spindle ; the whistling locomotives, 
bearing now large companies of travellers and now huge 
burdens of merchandise, would well illustrate the progress 
of the arts and the facilities of communication ; the eight 
churches, on either side of the river, would exhibit in their 
various names the singular vicissitudes of New England 
theology since the days of the Puritans, when the charter 
of the township was granted on condition that a minister 
should be settled within three years, and when no man 
could doubt of what stamp the minister should be. 

The valley of the Merrimac, upon which Dunstable 
stood, has been distinguished in the history of New Eng- 
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land, and, in fact, of our whole country. Who shall tell 
the number of distinguished men who have been reared 
upon its farms, and gone forth to their energetic labors in 
every quarter of our Union? Who can compute the 
amount of wealth that has been gathered from its waters, 
once in valuable fisheries, and recently in vast manufac- 
tures? Who shall predict the future, or say what Man- 
chester and Lowell and Andover shall be, or what new 
sites of industry shall spring up along these beautiful 
banks? We have no fear of destroying the romance of 
the stream by such questions, for that is impossible. 
Nothing can destroy the sublimity of the mountains in 
which it takes its rise, nor the beauty of the broad lake 
which pours its waters into its current. Fair river! emblem 
of what true life is, — sublimity and beauty at the fountain- 
head — fertility and industry along the course — with 
strength gathered from its very falls. 

Such thoughts as these naturally present themselves to 
the reader in view of the history before us. Yet other 
thoughts throng more readily into our mind as we look 
upon this book. It bears upon its title-page the name of 
one now no more in the world—a man highly gifted 
and much loved—to the community a benefactor — of 
the church an earnest disciple and faithful helper — to 
us a most cherished friend. ‘This work, written for the 
most part several years since, was revised during the 
declining health of the author, and did not pass through 
the press until after his decease. ‘The wide and warm re- 
ception, with which it has been met by all classes of the 
author’s fellow-citizens, proves the estimation in which he 
was held. We have thought that the opportunity of recog- 
nizing his high worth should not be slighted. He was an 
earnest reader of our journal, and we doubt if any young 
layman could be named, whose life has been more devoted- 
ly attached to the great principles of which its pages have 
been the organ. 

Every one who has visited Nashua, (the most populous 
portion of old Dunstable, and recently divided into Nashua 
and Nashville,) has of course noticed the beautiful church 
embosomed in an exuberant grove on the river’s bank. 
None of our brethren, who have preached there of late 
years, can have failed to be acquainted with the character 
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of the worshipper in that temple, whose name is now 
brought before us. None who have listened to his discrim- 
inating and earnest conversation, and seen the evidence of 
his pure example, will fail to visit the shaded cemetery 
where his remains repose, and look with tenderness upon 
the green sod and the violets that mark his resting-place. 
He loved to seek out the first flowers of spring ; and many 
a time have we hunted the fields in company with him, to 
find the earliest specimens of that first and fragrant vernal 
flower, the trailing arbutus. Fitly these flowers bloom upon 
his grave. 

Mr. Fox was born in the town of Hancock, N. H., 
October 11, 1811. He graduated at Dartmouth College 
in 1831, entered immediately upon the study of the law, 
and was admitted to the bar in September, 1834. The 
last year of his preparation for his profession was passed 
at Nashua in the office of Hon. Daniel Abbot, with whom 
he became associated in business. For nine years he 
labored in his vocation with rare diligence, and in addition 
to large professional engagements he availed himself of 
every opportunity to further the public good. Short as 
was his active career when measured by years, it was long 
when measured by the amount of results achieved. 

His name is connected with all the recent public im- 
provements in the State of New Hampshire. He was an 
earnest friend of popular education, and employed his pen 
and voice assiduously in its behalf. The noble Asylum 
for the Insane at Concord owes as much to him for its 
successful establishment as to any man in the State. He 
was much interested in the condition of criminals and the 
modes of treating them ; and availed himself of his experi- 
ence as County Solicitor to collect facts upon prison- 
discipline, and especially to urge the importance of 
providing appropriate places for juvenile offenders, apart 
from the society of men hardened in crime. Nor was he 
indifferent towards public enterprises of a more external 
character. The first rail-road in the State was indebted 
much to him for zeal in removing obstacles to its comple- 
tion, and fidelity in discharging the duty of one of the most 
important of its offices. 

In the year 1840 he prepared the history of Dunstable, 
and in November of the same year he was called by an Act 
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of the Legislature of New Hampshire to a far more arduous 
task — that of revising the laws of the State. In connec- 
tion with Chief Justice Joel Parker and Samuel D. Bell 
Esq., he was intrusted with this important commission in a 
manner highly honorable to one of his age. Judge Parker 
being prevented by his professional labors from taking more 
than an advisory share in the work, the burden fell upon 
the two junior Commissioners. Mr. Fox performed his 
portion ef the task with a faithfulness and ability which 
every page of the Revised Code witnesses, and which, alas! 
was ere long to have a sadder witness in his own impaired 
health. 

Whilst this important enterprise was going on, he under- 
took, in connection with the clergyman, then minister of the 
Unitarian church at Nashua, the compilation of the “ New 
Hampshire Book,” which was intended to give speci- 
mens of the native literature of that State, so affluent in 
distinguished minds, and to save from forgetfulness not a 
few names that were fast passing from memory. Mr. Fox 
showed great research in the materials which he furnished 
for this volume, and, by the labor bestowed upon it, gave 
new evidence of that love for his native State which was 
so prominent a feature of his character. It was published 
in 1842, 

The revision of the Code of Laws was completed in 
March 1843. Instead of resting from studies that had so 
long kept him from proper exercise, and chained him to his 
desk so often far into the night, he plunged anew into the 
regular engagements of his profession, and as attorney and 
County Solicitor undertook labors altogether beyond his 
strength. The sixteenth day of August, 1843, he was 
seized with the illness from which he never recovered. He 
was not willing to believe that the alarming symptoms were 
proof of pulmonary consumption, and was confident of 
finding relief in a change of climate. Nor was his own 
sanguine hope without encouragement from judicious phy- 
sicians. He resolved to try the effect of the milder airs of 
the Mediterranean, and accordingly embarked in the Stam- 
boul for a realm which had so long haunted his dreams. 
With what feelings he bade adieu to country and kindred, 
these lines, a portion of a poem written hastily at sea in 
October, 1843, indicate : — 
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Land of my birth! my eyes are fondly turning, 

While onward glides our bark across the sea, 

With steadfast gaze, and anxious, deep soul-yearning, 

To catch a glimpse, another glimpse of thee ! 

But vain the attempt, for, more and more receding 
Towards milder climes, a sick, sad exile now, 

From home and wife and child full fast ’'m speeding ; 
Yet must I love thee still, though cold and stern art thou! 


Farewell! farewell! How many a change of sadness, 
Ere I again return to thee, may come. 

But hope assures me, all shall meet in gladness — 

That God will still protect us and our home ; — 

That then the babe, now in his cradle sleeping, 

Will run with outstretched arms my face to see, 

And thou, my blessed wife, with pleasure weeping, 

Will welcome me once more restored to health and thee. 


Father in heaven! whose eye, unsleeping ever, 
Watches o’er all we love by sea and land, 

Suffer our hearts from thee to wander never, 

And keep us in the hollow of thy hand ; 

Then the long months of separation ended, 

Bring us together all in joy once more, 

And praises for thy mercy shall be blended 

With thanks for my return, my wanderings all o’er. 


Stopping at Gibraltar and crossing over to Spain, our 
traveller then embarked for Egypt, and ascended to the 
cataracts of the Nile. He was a close observer of the 
wonders of the land of the pyramids. He travelled through 
it, Bible in hand, and wrote of his impressions :— “I am 
reading the Old Testament in its connection with Egypt, 
and I am struck more and more every day with the coinci- 
dences between the Bible and the history of Egypt as 
derived from her ruins and her monuments.” 

He spent several months breathing the delightful air, and 
studying the interesting ruins of that country, and then 
turned his face homeward by way of Malta, Italy, Switzer- 
land, France and England. He was in London at the time 
of the poet Campbell’s funeral, and none of those present 
in Westminster Abbey on that occasion could have felt 
more deeply the solemnity of the scene. He returned to 
his home, and found that all that he had prayed for had 
been realized in the health of his family. 
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The summer of 1844 passed away without bringing any 
essential change in his health, and he was induced to try 
the effects of another sea voyage and of a West India cli- 
mate. In company with his wife, to whom he was married 
in June, 1840, he passed the winter at Santa Cruz, and 
returned in the spring of 1845, not essentially benefitted by 
the change. Another summer went by, and he lingered 
on in the same manner as before, with symptoms some- 
times cheering and sometimes discouraging, but with no 
visible improvement. Not being encouraged to try another 
voyage, he prepared, not without hope, to pass the next 
winter amidst the comforts of home. Enjoying much and 

suffering much, passing from frequent hope to frequent 

despondency, yet never wholly cast down, and never giv- 
ing up his habits of industry, he lived until February, and 
on the seventeenth of that month, aware of his approaching 
dissolution, he calmly resigned his spirit to the God who 
gave it. He died, aged 34. 

In what mood he had been wont to regard the ways of 
Divine Providence, and to meditate upon death, the follow- 
ing lines — beautiful, we think them — written the month 
before his death, show : — 


‘Qh, for some special providence ! 
Oh, for some miracle!’ 

Thus cry our ingrate hearts, nor feel, 
Thou, Father, lov’st us well : 

Thou givest the seasons in their course, 
The rain and sweet sunshine ; 

And air and food and light and life 
Are constant gifts of thine. 


When health is bounding in each vein 
And vigor nerves each limb, 

On the praise-altar of our hearts 
How soon the fire grows dim. 

But when come sickness and distress, 
And human aid is vain, 

At once we light the incense cup, 
And kneel to God again. 


When all the friends we love the most 
Return our heart’s caress, 

And life is full of joy, and hope ; — 
Then we forget to bless : 
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But if some loved one pines, and death 
Seems hovering in the air, 

Oh! how we wrestle for his life, 
With fasting and with prayer. 


When fortune wears a smiling face, 
And all is sunny-hued, 

When all around we see no cloud ; — 
How weak our gratitude : 

But if misfortune’s storm beats fierce 
On our devoted breasts, 

We strive until by penitence 
God’s rainbow on us rests. 


"T is ever thus ; — God’s daily gifts 
Wake but a feeble lay ; 

We feel not, know not how to prize, 
Till they have passed away : 

Then, then too late, we see heaven’s glow 
Upon their upward track ; 

And know that angels have been here, 
And try to hold them back. 


Lord ! if thou wert not perfect love, 
How could we be forgiven ? 

Scarce greater sin was his who fell, 
The morning star, from heaven! 

Keep us from such ingratitude, 
While pilgrims here we roam, 

Till thou shalt send thine angel down, 
To guide our spirits home. 


Mr. Fox’s characteristic traits appeared very prominently 
in his conversation, the day previous to his decease. He 
was always remarkably truthful in his words, and cautious 
of employing exaggerated language; and although he 
declared to his pastor, Rev. S. G. Bulfinch, that he confided 
fully in the will of God and that his heart was at peace, 
he confessed it might be too strong an expression for 
him to say that he was fully resigned, so many and so 
strong were his attachments to life, and his motives for 
exertion. Now that he has gone from us, this and the 
other principal features of his character stand out in bold 
relief. 

In respect to intellectual qualities, he was remarkable for 
accuracy and comprehensiveness. He was a very close 
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critic — a most patient collector of facts and observer of 
events. His mind, moreover, tended earnestly towards 
general principles, and if at times his generalizations were 
formed somewhat hastily from his data, it was more from 
his love for a favorite theory, than from negligence in re- 
gard to the details. He was a man of extensive learn- 
ing, alike in legal lore and in elegant literature. Few 
young men were better versed in the old English poets 
than he; few were more eager readers of the best produc- 
tions of our own time, whether in history, criticism, poetry, 
or philosophy. 

He had much sentiment. Few persons possess more 
love of nature, especially in its religious aspects, than he. 
His poems — and he has left not a few — exhibit this trait 
signally. His fancy moved most readily at the bidding of 
moral or religious feeling. 

In principle he was strictly conscientious and faithful. 
Notwithstanding a strong copstitutional reserve, he could 
be affable, winning, and at times brilliant in conversation. 
His social qualities appeared to far greater advantage in the 
intercourse of intimate friendship, than in more general 
society. He was a devoted friend, and one who stood 
always ready to impart a wholesome truth, however little it 
might flatter the receiver’s vanity. By temperament he 
was somewhat nervous and sensitive, more patient of labor 
than of opposition. In nothing was the influence of his 
illness more visible, than in his increased equanimity, and 
above all in his calm and benignant temper under the 
countless questionings and intrusions that are so annoying 
to most invalids. His will, however, never lost its manly 
firmness. He was an earnest worker to the last. On the 
verge of the grave he was engaged upon a series of religious 
poems, superintending the publication of a history, and 
preparing a volume of poetical selections for the especial 
use and consolation of sufferers like himself. 

His religious convictions were very decided, and he ex- 
pressed them openly at the baptismal font and at the table 
of communion. He was for years the earnest teacher of a 
class of youths of advanced age in the Sunday school, and 
after they left the school for various spheres of action, he 
watched over their course with great interest, and took 
much pleasure in their success. So far as we are acquaint- 
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ed with their subsequent career, a blessing has followed 
them. A short time since, we took great satisfaction in 
hearing from two West Point cadets a cordial acknowledge- 
ment of his kindness in instructing them in religion during 
their earlier years. 

His faith in Christ was strong, alike in Christ as the teach- 
er of truth, the exemplar of holiness, and the chosen Mes- 
siah sent upon a mission confirmed by miracles. In a series 
of poems called ‘“‘ Christmas Musings” he has left one upon 
the resurrection of Christ, which illustrates well the ground 
: of his confidence in him. These lines form a portion of it: 


ett eaiiS on Stat eat 


‘¢ He is not here, but is risen.”-—Luke xxiv. 6. 


kn i a a 


Yes, Christ is risen! But though from earth 
And mortal sight his form departs, 

His spirit comes with each new birth, 

T’o dwell forever in our hearts. 








How clear his promise in our gloom, — 
| **T will be with you to the end ; ” — 
For life would seem one scene of doom 
: Without his presence as a friend. 





: But dearer far the promise given, — 

4 “* Where I am ye shall also be ; ” — 

For this assures our souls a heaven 
Of bliss and immortality. 


In every sorrow, every pain, 
Each trial of our pilgrim lot; 
/ When human love and aid are vain, 
{ And broods within despairing thought ; — 


How sweet to know that even here 
We now may lean upon his breast, 

And feel the blessed Comforter 
Hush every grief and fear to rest. 


hala tial CA ass PO uc ane 


But sweeter far to feel, to know, 
That in the better world above 
There is no fear, no pain, no woe, 

For all is perfect peace and love. 


Sep matte SRL Sa NBS BS ena 


Yes, Christ is risen! He sought the skies 
A mansion for us to provide ; 

For like him, “ we again shall rise,” 
And he shall come to be our guide. 
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What his spiritual philosophy was, will appear from this 
passage of a letter to a friend on the death of a beloved 
child, urging the doctrine of the constant presence of the 
loved and the value of spiritual communion : — 


‘** And if this be so, if Heaven, and all we love or have loved, 
are with us, and ever and everywhere, what a glorious, boundless 
world is opened to the heart and eye of faith ! 

I may be visionary, for I am apt to reason more from the 
inspiration of the heart than the deliberations of the understand- 
ing, but I would not exchange my faith, visionary though it be, 
for all the logical deductions of the schoolmen. It may not be 
jury evidence and professor’s logic, but I believe in a higher 
than the head and the senses, and that truth has its sure “ wit- 
ness in the spirit.” I need not point out its accordance with 
your spiritual philosophy, nor its joyous conclusions. The 
Mandan mother sits at evening by the grave of her child, and 
leaves its food, and sings its own best loved songs, and believes 
its spirit still lingers around all it loved here. And she is wiser 
and better than the self-styled Christian mother, who lays it in 
the grave and believes that it slumbers there unconsciously, with 
all the ties sundered which bound it to earth. Oh, how does 
our material philosophy create a material God, and heaven, and 
spirits, blinding the eye and chilling the heart to the spiritual 
nature and loveliness of Christianity! Doubly precious to you 
must be your faith in an hour of sorrow like this.” 


We have quoted considerably from Mr. Fox’s poems, 
because in these he expressed his heart most freely, and in 
them his early visions seem to have revived with their 
former vividness, and with new depth and spirituality. In 
a poem written during his twenty-fifth year, he appears to 
have felt the incongruity between the Muses and the Law:— 


ADIEU TO POESY. 


Gone are those glorious visions all, 
That o’er my boyish eyes 

Came thronging bright and beautiful, 
As shapes of Paradise ; 

Filling this earth with loveliness 
And rainbow colorings, 

And sounds of mirth and melody, 
And bright and winged things ! 


Oh, how I loved to roam alone 
At summer’s eventide, 

Rapt with such witching phantasies 
Floating on every side, 
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And dreaming of old bards and sages, 
And wild romance, and how 

Poesy might even twine her wreath 
Of laurel round my brow! 


Vain dreams, yet bright and blessed ong ! 
Like youth’s ecstatic glow, 
Before life’s stern realities 
Ye vanished long ago! 
For Law, cold mistress of my fate, 
Deems such wild dreamings wrong, 
And spurns each luckless votary 
Of poesy and song. 


But notwithstanding this farewell, poesy did not long 
leave him, but came back with new inspiration, when suf- 
fering led him to a deeper peace and to more earnest 
contemplation of that spiritual world where only the soul 
finds its ideal. It is very interesting, to see the fondness 
with which this laborious and practical lawyer turned at 
the close of life to the beautiful tastes of his youth, and 
cheered his declining days with thoughts that were at once 
“redolent of joy and youth,” and of piety and maturity. 
It reminds us of one of those autumnal days when the air 
and the sky seem vernal, and the breeze comes to us laden 
at once with the freshness of spring and the fragrance of the 
ripened fruits, and we need to look some time updh the 
falling leaves to be assured that winter, with its cold, white 
shroud, is so near. 

Mr. Fox, in addition to many fugitive poems and to his 
series of ‘Christmas Musings,” appears to have had in mind 
a series of pieces upon national topics, — not indeed upon 
party questions, but on principles and duties of a broadly 
patriotic character. He had much of that quality whieh is 
so often talked of and so little realized — patriotism. He 
loved his country ardently, and entertained the most san- 
guine anticipations of its destiny. His observation in 
Europe, especially his closer acquaintance with the English 
government, moderated somewhat the exclusive partiality 
with which he was accustomed to regard the United States, 
and abated somewhat the strong prejudices which he had 
imbibed from his education in the Jeffersonian school. Yet 
he returned home confirmed in his love for republican 
institutions, and in the poems alluded to, he seems to have 
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desired to give prominence to the most important duties 
and relations of republican citizens. Whether the theme 
be the “ Honest Voter ” or the “ Farmer’s Wife,” he writes 
with great spirit and point. This little collection of nation- 
al lyrics ought not to be kept from the light. 

In speaking of his foreign experience, let us remember 
that he always looked most earnestly to the condition of 
the masses. In Europe, as at home, his sympathies were 
with the common lot. The armies and navies of England 
could not of course but act strongly upon his imagination, 
but his papers show that whilst he could appreciate the 
grandeur of such power and the might of British loyalty, he 
thought far more of the condition of the poor, and calcu- 
lated with mathematical precision the fatal bearing of these 
vast armaments upon the daily bread of the English laborer. 
He was strong in his conviction of the worth of peace, and 
little disposed to echo eulogiums upon the war-spirit, 
whether from a royalist or democratic quarter. He was 
an active friend of the Temperance cause, although very 
cautious of identifying himself with all measures which 
zealots might favor. Capital punishment he thought oppos- 
ed alike to the claims of humanity and of enlarged public 
policy. 

He had been an earnest politician by principle rather 
than predilection. Coinciding in the chief points with the 
party so long predominant in his State, he had the confi- 
dence of his associates, and above all, their respect. He 
used his political influence rather to conciliate favor towards 
generous public institutions, than to aggrandize himself. He 
had no taste for political intrigue, and often expressed his 
aversion to the common practices of politicians. High as 
he stood in the estimation of his party, — so high that, had 
he continued in health, we are assured by the appointing 
power that he would have had a seat in the United States 
Senate ere this, — he maintained an independent position, 
and upon some topics of great moral importance, such as 
the question of Slavery, he held firmly to principles which 
his views of Christianity could not but teach. If he had 
possessed as decided gifts of voice as of composition, he 
would have stood second to no man in the State in respect 
to public influence. The influence which he possessed 
sprang from a recognition of his substantial worth. He was 
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not a man of loud professions or many words. He had a 
singular reserve, even in doing a favor fora friend. The 
only evidence that the favor had been done, was to be found 
in the thing itself, and not from his lips. He did not allow 
his left hand to know what his right hand did ; and if this 
reserve sometimes interfered with desirable social cordiality, 
it frequently deserved the name of the truest Christian 
charity. We remember while on a visit to Fall River, 


Mass., shortly after the great fire that laid the town in ashes, 


meeting with a mechanic, a sufferer by the fire, who asked 
us if we were acquainted with Charles J. Fox of Nashua ; 
and in reply to our affirmative answer he showed us a letter 
from him, written in the right of acquaintance at school, 
making pleasant references to school-boy days, and en- 
closing a handsome sum of money to be employed as the 
receiver might desire. ‘This was true charity, and the way 
in which the man spoke of Mr. Fox proved his estimate of 
the deed. We discovered afterwards that not one of his 
own family knew of this act, so unostentatigous was his 
benevolence. 

We cannot close this hasty notice of a true and high- 
minded man, thus prematurely cut off in the midst of his 
usefulness, without stating two reflections that are suggest- 
ed by the subject. 

The first thought is in reference to the culpable neglect 
of health, into which so many of our most promising young 
men fall. The subject of these remarks was often warned 
of the suffering which he was bringing upon himself, but in 
vain. When his health seemed comparatively firm, he was 
urged again and again to be more careful as to his hours of 
exercise and repose, his manner of guarding himself against 
cold of body and over-excitement of brain. But mistaking 
the flush of mental enthusiasm for the glow of vigor, he went 
on in his course, until stricken down at once by a disease, 
the germs of which had long been gathering within his 
frame. In this course he was by no means alone. How 
many precious lives are lost every year in this same man- 
ner. The sound body is too often displaced from its pro- 
per connection with a sound mind. Our young men too 
frequently abridge their days in attempting to lengthen 
them, and by lack of a proper division of their time, and of 
giving the body its due, squander in feverish prodigality of 
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exertion the resources that might be carefully husbanded 
until three-score and ten years bring life to its natural 
limit. Nor is it always that such recklessness has the ex- 
cuse of cares so pressing and trusts so important, as those 
which overburdened him who is the subject of this notice. 

The other thought which urges itself upon us, is prompt- 
ed by our sense of the great and worthy influence of Mr. 
Fox in his connection with Christian institutions. He 
was indeed a helper of the Christian Church and Ministry. 
Who can adequately estimate the efficiency of an able and 
exemplary young man in promoting the interests of religion, 
by taking an active and unassuming part in their behalf? 
If the young man adds the weight of professional standing 
to his moral influence, so much the better, and certainly no 
profession is capable of greater weight than that of the law. 
Would that in a larger number of instances our legal 
brethren would be active helpers to the Church and Minis- 
try. We know that they are subject to many temptations 
and perplexities ; we are aware of the peculiar tendency of 
their studies, and the intense competition in which they 
must engage. But taught by so many noble examples 
among young and old, from the bar as well as from the 
bench, are we not warranted in asking more sympathy and 
aid for the Christian Ministry from the legal profession ? 
We speak this rather in gratitude for the kind cooperation 
exhibited by members of this profession, than in com- 
plaint for their remissness. We have known enough of 
the power of a high-minded lawyer in favoring the interests 
of religion, to move us to desire that such instances may 
be multiplied. 

The late Edward O’Brien of Dublin, who in his devoted 
spirit and premature death reminds us of our deceased 
friend, in the excellent work which he has left upon the 
‘‘ Lawyer, his Character and Rule of Holy Life,” has’ de- 
fined the profession thus : — “ A lawyer is the servant of 
his fellow-men for the attainment of justice: in which 
definition is expressed both the lowliness and the dignity of 
his calling ; the lowliness —in that he is servant of all, ever 
ready to assist as well the meanest as the loftiest ; the dig- 
nity —in that the end whereto he serves has among things 
temporal no superior or equal. That justice should ever 
be contemned or trodden under foot, is a grief to God and 
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angels: how glorious then is his calling, whose work it is 
to prevent her fall or to raise her fallen! Truly the lawyer, 
while the servant of earth, is the minister of Heaven; 
while he labors for the good of his fellow-men, he works 
none other than the work of God.” We deem it not irrel- 


evant to quote these words as we close this notice of 
Charles J. Fox. S. 0. 





Art. If]l.— THE AFRICAN RACE. 


Amone the natural divisions which separate various 
tribes and nations, we recognise three more general and 
comprehensive than any other. Cuvier, in seeking for a 
classification which shall include all the human varieties, 
resolves them at length into what he calls the fair or Cau- 
casian, the yellow or Mongolian, and the black or Ethiopian. 
But we shall find that the Ethiopian is not necessarily nor 
uniformly black.* Vary the terms a little, so as to make 
the classification assume no false position ; call these three 
varieties the Caucasian, the Indian, and the African; and 
we have a division which is founded in nature. We will 
not assume that all the others can be resolved into these 
three, but these three evidently cannot be resolved into 
each other. Select individuals from each and compare 
them together, and we recognise mental and physical char- 
acteristics so strongly marked, and standing out with so 
much boldness, that they cannot be confounded. We shall 
see at once that the original types from which these three 
natures were impressed and indented, were essentially dif- 
ferent. 

The original causes of this difference cannot be clearly 
ascertained. ‘That question would lead us at least a thou- 
sand years beyond the extreme limits of historical knowl- 
edge. But when we ask, why this diversity of races? we 
derive an answer much more full and satisfactory. It is 
quite conceivable, that a single one of the races, instead of 
three, (or five, as the case may be,) should have peopled the 





* The word Ethiopian, from ci?éw to burn, and dyr¢ the face, may de- 
note almost any hue from light brown to perfect black. 
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earth, that the traveller should have met with no varieties 
of character beyond those of which the Caucasian is sus- 
ceptible, and that men wherever produced should have worn 
the same features and attributes; but in such monotony, 
how wide were the departure from all analogies in the 
universe. A human nature which should present to view 
but one uniform surface, could not reveal all the grandeur 
and all the charms of that Divine Nature whose light might 
fall upon it. It is the glass with trilateral form, which 
brings out all the colors of the solar beams ; and if human 
nature lacked one of its original varieties, the complement 
in the colors of the spectrum could never be filled up. 
Take any one of the races. Take the Caucasian, which 
has led the way in all modern improvement and civilization, 
and ask whether in all its history and its well-known fea- 
tures of character it ever did, or probably ever will, develop 
such a humanity as to exhibit the various graces and 
virtues in all-blending proportion and harmony. In the 
whole history of this race power has prevailed over gentle- 
ness, and in almost all its forms of worship and religion the 
Divine anger has gleamed fiercely in the foreground, while 
the Divine mercy has scarcely been apprehended in the 
shade. The nations of this division have been sufficiently 
active in asserting their rights and avenging their wrongs, 
but it is Mr, Burke’s remark, that the good offices of kind- 
ness and civility which one of their nations has done 
towards another would not fill ten pages of history, though 
spun out with the wire-drawn amplification of a Guiccar- 
dini himself. The innate propensity of this race is, and 
ever was, to enterprise and fierce activity ; and even when 
held or guided by justice, it has lacked the softer and more 
assuaging qualities of charity and mercy. It has furnished 
that ground of human nature, which has reflected the red 
rays —the fiercer colors, but the milder and sweeter ones 
have been wanting. Where is the race and people, by 
whom these softer and lovelier of the moral qualities shall 
be brought forth in their greatest perfection and lustre ? 
Let the eye glance fora moment over the peninsula of 
Africa. Mark its population. Its northern and north-west- 
ern shores are skirted by a population of Moors and Arabs. 
Along the western and eastern shores there is a line of 
European settlements, but they have penetrated a little way 
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only into its deserts and mountains. The north-western 
portion, or Egypt, is held by the Coptic race — the degene- 
rate sons of great and glorious ancestors. All else — the 
whole interior, is occupied for the most part by a pure Afri- 
can population. It comprises at least fifty millions, radiating 
everywhere from the inland regions till coming in contact 
with foreign settlements at the surrounding shores. It is a 
race which we cannot look over without feelings of the 
liveliest interest, which the Christian cannot regard without 
feeling his bosom heave with pity and his cheek tinged with 
shame. The first reflection which is forced upon us is, 
that the Ethiopian population, and that alone, is indigenous. 
All the rest is foreign. Moreover, the evidence now rises 
to complete demonstration, that no influences of climate, 
but original differences of physical and moral constitution, 
have separated them from the rest of mankind and made 
them a peculiar people. The Arab has lived for ages in 
the same climate. In the sixth century Moslemism spread 
like a lightning-flash over the northern part of Africa, and 
finally found its way along the whole southern and western 
coast. So that when the Portugese near the close of the 
fifteenth century circumnavigated Africa, they found Ara- 
bian settlements, and even cities not without refinement 
and splendor, scattered along the shores. They had been 
there more than five centuries, but they were Arabs still, 
and assimilated hot at all to the native population. An 
African sun had poured its rays upon these people and 
African breezes had fanned them century after century, but 
they were neither changed. into Africans nor did they dis- 
cover the least tendency to such transformation. In these 
settlements the Arab was supplanted by the Portuguese, but 
the descendants of the first Moslem invaders inhabit other 
parts of Africa to the present day. Yet the influences of 
climate through twelve centuries have had no effect what- 
ever in effacing the strong original lines of character, or 
moulding their natures into the Negro form. Still the Arab 
is an Arab, and the African isan African. And he con- 
tinues such in every age and in every country, and in 
conformity with organic laws, which climate did not make 
and which climate can never dissolve. 

What is the character, and what the destiny of this race ? 
A people, even in the lowest state of barbarism, always 
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indicate more or less distinctly that kind of civilization to 
which they are destined. Our English civilization, yea, 
the rough sketch of our very institutions, is found far back 
among the piratical race out of which we sprang — the 
Teutonic tribes, which in the time of Tacitus occupied the 
dark forests of Germany and the coasts of the German and 
Baltic seas. When a people rise out of barbarism, they 
preserve still the outlines of their original character, though 
indeed changed and transfigured, and reflecting the light of 
science, religion and refinement. 

The peculiar genius and susceptibilities of a people are 
shown in two ways. First, in their history. This is the 
safest and the surest, for here their genius goes out into its 
results and we see them in enterprise and action. Or if 
a people have had no history, we may divine to some extent 
what it would be, should their nature be developed on the 
theatre of events; and this we may do by their physical 
and moral constitution. 

Has the African any history? He has; and one in 
which gleams of grandeur and glory struggle forth from the 
long night of ages. 

On this subject, those who attempt to divest the African 
of his humanity and rank him with things and animals, 
manifest an ignorance as disgraceful to their characters as 
men of intelligence, as is their code of cruelty and blood to 
their characters as Christian men. The idea that Africa 
has only presented a dead level of barbarism, or that the 
imbruted countenance of the Negro slave ig the only index 
of his susceptibilities and powers, every scholar, if not every 
person of common information, knows, or should know, to 
be false. ‘The African, we have said, never loses that pe- 
culiar type of character which belongs to his race, unless 
it be by amalgamation with other races. But he shows a 
nature as flexible, and susceptibilities as various, as belong 
to the Caucasian. The range of qualities and compass of 
powers which are found on the part of the Saxon, from the 
grim worshippers of Odin in the woods of Germany to the 
Christian communities of this nineteenth century, are hardly 
more varied than are to be found in the history of the Afri- 
can nations through a series of ages. 

Professor Heeren* has exhibited the results both of 





* Reflections on the Politics, Intercourse and Trade of the Ancient 
Nations of Africa. 
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ancient and modern discovery within the borders of Africa. 
He has summoned before him every traveller from Herodo- 
tus down to Champollion and Lander, till the country, with 
its teeming and varied population, emerges out of obscurity, 
and lies before his mental vision in “the soft sunlight of 
peace.” Sometimes the African passes before him with 
black and stolid features, the brow retreating far away, the 
nose flattened and the lower part of the face projecting 
forward, on which the lowest appetites have left their most 
disgusting image. Again, in other circumstances and with 
a more favorable mental development, the animal is lost 
and the graceful mien of the man rises and reappears ; the 
mouth retreats and the forehead advances, proclaiming the 
supremacy of the higher powers over appetite, and the 
form and features assume a Grecian symmetry and beauty. 
There is a nation called ‘Tuaricks, who inhabit the oases 
and southern borders of the great desert, whose occupation 
is commerce and where caravans ply between the Negro 
countries and Fezzan. They are described by two travel- 
lers, Hornemann and Lyon. The western tribes of this 
nation are white, so far as the climate and their habits will 
allow. Others are of a yellow cast; others, again, are 
swarthy ; and in the neighborhood of Soudan, there is said 
to be a tribe completely black. All speak the same dia- 
lect, and it is a dialect of the original African tongue. 
There is no reasonable doubt of their being aboriginal. 
Lyon says they are the finest race of men he ever saw; 
‘‘ tall, straight, and handsome, with a certain air of inde- 
pendence and pride, which is very imposing.” * Farther 
east, between the Sahara and Lybian deserts and on the 
borders of both, is a nation called the Tibboos, who seem 
to have originated south and migrated northward. Their 
color is of “the brightest black;” they have “ aquiline 
noses, fine teeth, and lips formed like those of Europeans.”’+ 
Along the upper valleys of the Nile are found the people 
of Nubia, a nation once hardy and independent, who resist- 
ed with heroic courage the armies of the Pasha of Egypt, 
but were nearly extirpated in the conflict. Burkhardt calls 
them “a handsome race;” their features noble, their 
native color “a dark red brown,” the face oval, the nose 





* Heeren, Vol. I. p. 297. t Ib. p. 299. 
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‘often perfectly Grecian;” ‘the upper lip, generally, 
somewhat thicker than is considered beautiful among 
northern nations,” being the only trace of the proper 
Negro countenance.* Farther south, on the banks of the 
Gambia and the Joliba, are nations having the proper Negro 
profile and color, and holding a place much lower in the 
scale of civilization, But it is important to observe, that 
as you go from tribe to tribe and from nation to nation, the 
features vary and run gradually into each other, changing 
through the whole scale from brutal deformity to masculine 
grace and feminine beauty ; from the social state where 
the form of man seems almost lost under the dehumanizing 
influence of the baser passions, to where it is restored by 
the spirit of manly activity and independence. 

Such is a glance at the present condition of some of the 
more important of the African nations. But, as we said, 
the African has a history. Around the sources of the Nile, 
and thence south-west into the very heart of Africa, stretch- 
ing away indefinitely over its mountain-plains, lies the 
country which the ancients called “ Ethiopia,’ rumors of 
whose wonderful people found their way early into Greece, 
and are scattered over the pages of her poets and historians. 
Homer wrote at least eight hundred years before Christ, 
and his poems are well ascertained to be a most faithful 
mirror of the manners of his times and the knowledge of 
his age. In the first book of the Iliad, Achilles is represent- 
ed as imploring his goddess-mother to intercede with Jove 
in behalf of her aggrieved son. She grants his request, but 
tells him the intercession must be delayed for twelve days. 
The gods are absent. They have left Olympus and gone 
to the distant climes of Ethiopia to join in its festal rites. 
‘Yesterday Jupiter went to the feast among the blameless 
Ethiopians, away upon the limits of the ocean, and all the 
gods followed together.” Homer never wastes an epithet. 
He often alludes to the Ethiopians elsewhere, and always 
in terms of admiration and praise, as being the “ most just 
of men; the favorites of the gods.”{ The same allusions 
glimmer through the Greek mythology, and appear in the 
verses of almost all the Greek poets ere yet the countries 
of Italy and Sicily were even discovered. The Jewish Scrip- 
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tures and Jewish literature abound in allusions to this 
distant and mysterious people,* the annals of the Egyptian 
priests are full of them, and uniformly the Ethiopians are 
there lauded as among the best and most religious and 
most civilized of men.+ 

But when the father of Grecian history lifts the veil of 
obscurity and dissipates the haze that hung over this mys- 
terious people, we find that the impressions of the Greek 
poets, though vague and general, were altogether correct. 
All the researches of Mr. Heeren, all modern travellers, 
confirm the narratives of Herodotus, sometimes even in 
details which are almost startling. His statements are 
trustworthy, except when narrating things professedly 
incredible, and then he puts the reader on his guard. 
After describing Arabia as “a land exhaling the most 
delicious fragrance,” he says, “Ethiopia, which is the 
extremity of the habitable world, is contiguous to this 
country on the south-west. Its inhabitants are very re- 
markable for their size, their beauty, and their length of 
life.’~ In his third Book he has a detailed description of 
a single tribe or nation of this interesting people, called the 
Macrobian, or long-lived Ethiopians. Cambyses, the Per- 
sian king, had made war upon Egypt and subdued it. He 
is then seized with an ambition of extending his conquests 
still farther, and resolves to make war on the Ethiopians. 
But before undertaking his expedition he sends spies into 
the country, disguised as friendly ambassadors, who carry 
costly presents from Cambyses. ‘They arrive at the court 
of the Ethiopian prince, “‘a man superior to all others in 
the perfection of size and beauty,” who sees through their 
disguise, and takes down a bow of such enormous size that 
no Persian could bend it. “Give your king this bow, and 
in my name speak to him thus: — The king of Ethiopia 
sends this counsel to the king of Persia. When his sub- 


jects shall be able to bend this bow with the same ease that 


I do, then let him venture to attack the long-lived Ethiopi- 
ans. Meanwhile let him be thankful to the gods, that the 
Ethiopians have not been inspired with the same love of 
conquest as himself.” ¢ A description follows of the man- 
* Chronicles xiv. 9; xvi. 8. Isaiah xlv.14. Jeremiah xlvi.9. Jo- 
sephus, Ant. ii. 
t Heeren, Vol. I. pp. 290, 291. ¢ Herod. 110.114. § Ib. IIL. 21. 
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ners and customs of the nation, and of their great wealth. 
Yet the Macrobians seem to have been the least civilized of 
this family of nations. Large cities, abounding in wealth 
and splendor, were found in the regions of Ethiopia, where 
some of the arts were carried to an astonishing perfection. 
The descendants of these people have some of them relapsed 
into barbarism ; some, it may be, preserve the virtues and 
glories of their ancestors in that vast central region which 
has never been trodden by the foot of modern traveller, and 
of which we have heard but vague and uncertain tidings. 
Let us pause here one moment, and follow the march of 
civilization on its way into Europe. Whenever its light 
has once burned clearly, it has been diffused, but not ex- 
tinguished. Every one knows that Rome borrowed her 
civilization from Greece ; that Greece again borrowed hers 
from Egypt, that thence she derived her earliest science 
and the forms of her beautiful mythology. The mythology 
of Homer is evidently hieroglyphical in its origin, and has 
strong marks of family resemblance to the symbolical wor- 
ship of Egypt. But whence, again, came the civilization of 
Egypt? It descended the Nile. It spread over the Delta 
of that river, as it came down from Thebes, the wonderful 
city of a hundred gates. Thebes, as every scholar knows, 
is more ancient than the cities of the Delta. The ruins of 
her colossal architecture are covered over with hieroglyphics 
and strown with the monuments of Egyptian mythology. 
But whence came Thebes? It was built and settled by 
colonies from Ethiopia, or from cities which were themselves 
the settlements of that nation. The higher we ascend the 
Nile, the more ancient are the ruins on which we tread, 
till we come to the “hoary Meroe,’ which Egypt acknowl- 
edged to be the cradle of her institutions. But Meroe was 
the queenly city of Ethiopia, into which all Africa poured 
its caravans laden with ivory, frankincense, and gold. So it 
is that we trace the light of Ethiopian civilization first into 
Egypt, thence into Greece and Rome, whence, gathering 
new splendor on its way, it hath been diffused, and will 
ever be diffusing itself all the world over. We need not 
remark, to what extent our Saxon civilization has received 
refinement and grace from the Roman and Grecian. So 
that those who gravely discuss the question whether the 
African can be civilized, or whether he belongs to the human 
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brotherhood, are boasting of light, some rays of which have 
strayed down to them from the ancestors of the race they 
affect to despise, — light which has helped to give polish to 
our Scythian rudeness and soften the barbarism of our 
Saxon manners. It is well for man when swollen with a 
sense of his superiority over his fellows, to be reminded how 
weak and narrow are his pretensions, how short-sighted and 
contemptible is his pride ! 

As we ascend towards the fountains of the Nile into 
the regions of Ethiopia, we come to a point where that 
river divides into two arms, which, after sweeping round 
for some hundreds of miles, again approach each other, 
having once formed a complete junction, thus holding a 
large island in their embrace. This island was the ancient 
kingdom of Meroe.* Here stood its capital, with its mag- 
nificent marts, pyramids, and temples. Here, according to 
the annals of the Egyptian priests, was the birth-place of 
science and art. Hence colonies swarmed forth through 
the valleys of the Nile, and built cities along its banks.t+ 
Here was the most ancient oracle of Jupiter Ammon, and 
hence descended the Egyptian and Grecian deities to the 
shores of the Mediterranean. Here a line of queens and 
princes had flourished long, when Moses was leading out 
the children of Israel from the bondage of the Pharaohs.{ 
Here was the Sheba of Scripture, whose Queen came from 
the uttermost parts of the earth to hear the wisdom of Solo- 
mon. Hence came the army under Zerah, of “a thousand 
thousand, and three hundred chariots,” against the children 
of Israel. Here, according to Pliny, was a kingdom pow- 
erful and illustrious as far back as the time of the Trojan 
war, when it “ contained two hundred and fifty thousand 
soldiers, and four hundred thousand artificers.” || It con- 


_ tinued long the rival of Egypt, until, wasted by war, it fell 


a prey to the ambition of its rulers. 

The fame of this ancient kingdom had only glimmered 
through ancient annals, and it might have seemed that they 
had made large draughts upon tradition and fable, but for 
the confirmations of modern discovery. But Bruce and 





* Heeren, Vol. I. p. 383. + Ib. II. p. 106— who refers to Diodorus. 
t Ib. Vol. I. pp. 422 — 430. § 2 Chronicles xiv. 9. 
|| Nat. Hist., vi. 35. 
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Burkhardt, when ascending the Nile, had seen at a distance 
on this island pieces of obelisks, broken pedestals, and 
statues just peering from heaps of sand, which indicated 
the site of some ancient city. More recent travellers have 
followed up the discovery, removed the sand from the ruins, 
entered through the pylones of ancient temples into their 
immense halls and colonnades, whose sides and pillars are 
covered with sculptures in bas-relief. ‘There they read the 
history of ages. ‘The priests are offering sacrifice ; prison- 
ers are led captive in long procession ; the reigns of its 
kings, their enterprises and victories, are celebrated with 
wonderful minuteness. The architecture, though of the 
Egyptian order, is of a style which clearly preceded that 
of Thebes, — one indicating the infancy, the other the 
progress of art. Groups of these temples are scattered over 
the island, besides mausolea of the dead in such numbers 
that Heeren, not inaptly, styles them “a church-yard of 
pyramids.” ‘These ruins are not confined to the island. 
They strew the valley of the Nile above and below, and 
more especially on the way to Thebes, along which Pliny 
enumerates the names of forty cities. At Kalabshé, still 
within the limits of ancient Ethiopia, is a monument hewn 
out of a rock, ninety feet long by nearly sixty wide, whose 
walls contain a series of bas-reliefs. ‘The subject of them 
is not to be mistaken. It is the conquest of Ethiopia and 
Meroe by the Pharaohs.* This event is placed by authen- 
tic history fifteen hundred years before Christ, that is, 
about the time of Moses. How long had the kingdom been 
flourishing then? What centuries of peace had it enjoyed, 
that the arts of sculpture and architecture might attain to 
such a state of perfection? When was Meroe founded, 
and whence came the men who built it? If they came 
from Asia, why were not the earlier settlements towards 
the mouth of the Nile? Did they descend from the vast 
table-lands of Ethiopia, which occupy the heart of Africa, 
and which now, not less than in Homer’s time, are a region 
of mystery and wonder? Alas! we have come to that 
limit where twilight fades away into total darkness. 

But there is one fact, which we learn with great accuracy 


* Heeren, Vol. I. p. 354. 


t The Egyptian priesthood considered their order, of African, not Asi- 
atic origin. 
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from the walls of these pyramids and temples. They settle 
the vexed question respecting the color and physiognomy 
of the ancient Ethiopians and Egyptians. Their sculptures 
were also paintings. ‘The bas-reliefs were painted in colors, 
which are now as fixed and as fresh as they were thousands 
of years ago.* The fact is marvellous, and shows that this 
art had been perfected by them to a degree that baffles all 
modern invention. The figures are painted uniformly in a 
reddish brown, with dark hair more or less curled, with 
handsome features and with nothing of the brutish profile. 
We recognize all that we read in ancient writers of the 
noble form and features of the men, and the charms and 
graces of woman. Hleeren discovers their descendants, as 
he supposes, among the African tribes, where these ancient 
energies may still be traced in their mournful ruin and 
decay. 

Such isa glance at the ancient history of Africa. Its 
modern history is briefly told. It is one of barbarism, inju- 
ries and woes. Still, as we have seen, the African mani- 
fests here and there a capacity, if rightly unfolded, of 
attaining to his primal greatness. It is to be remembered, 
that there is a region, as large as the whole territory of the 
United States, occupying the central portion of Africa, 
which is almost entirely unknown. It is guarded on every 
side by pestilence and malaria, placed there as the avenging 
angels of God to keep the white man from his prey. And 
yet this is probably included in that Ethiopia of the Greek 
poets, whose sacrifices were most grateful to the gods. 
Judging from what must be its geographical features, this 
is the region which ought to produce the hardiest race of 
men. It cannot be desert. Large rivers travel down from 
these regions to the ocean. While the northern deserts 
are cursed by the sirocco, this portion; in the opinion of 
Humboldt, is a vast champaign country, made healthful by 
mountain breezes and offering the varieties of every zone. 
The farther the traveller penetrates the interior, the less 
degraded has he generally found the inhabitants. The city 
of Tombuctoo was mentioned by Ptolemy more than seven- 
teen centuries ago, and is still distinguished for its com- 
merce. A writer in the Edinburgh Review? states, on the 





* Heeren, Vol. II. p. 176. t July No. of 1835. 
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authority of intelligent travellers, who had penetrated 
towards the central region on the south and east, that they 
found people there distinguished for the virtues of kind- 
ness and social order, whose civilization would compare 
with that of ancient Peru or Mexico. And what is more 
remarkable, nations are found in intercourse with people 
still more interior, who give descriptions of a social state 
more elevated than their own, and kingdoms celebrated for 
their resources, enterprise and power. 

But what judgment shall we form from the African’s 
moral constitution and susceptibilities ? 

Among the moral ruins of this race it is easy to see, 
that something beautiful hath fallen into ruin, even as 
their buried temples and broken obelisks point back to 
a state of material magnificence. Mr. Park in his travels 
through western Africa was impressed with the docility of 
the children, the heavenly charities of woman, the bursting 
sensibilities, filial piety and parental love which relieved the 
monotony of desolation; mild traits of character beaming 
sweetly through the customs of barbarism. Then there is 
one universal fact, whose meaning cannot be mistaken — 
the African’s love of music. Every evening, when the sun 
gets down, all Africa is alive with dance and song. The 
sound of music, rude though it be, stirs the leaves of the 
palm-tree from the marts of Ophir to the coast of Congo. 
Nor is this the yell and the war-dance of the savage. 
Though rude and tumultuous, Mr. Park describes it as the 
outbreak of emotion ; and sometimes the most tender and 
plaintive airs were wafted from the hut of the Negro. 
Among the Moors who bordered upon the Negro settle- 
ments he heard nothing of the nature of music. But the 
music of the Negro was attended sometimes with simple 
extemporaneous songs, which breathed the most child-like 
feelings of human nature. That specimen which has 
probably found its way into every nursery, commencing 
with the words, ‘The poor white man, faint and weary, 
came and sat under our tree,” is unsurpassed for genuine 
pathos by anything in any language, and the heart must 
indeed be hard in which it has not touched the place of 
tears. 

But farther than this: it is an undeniable fact, that the 
moral nature stamps its outlines upon the physical, and 
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gives it its configuration and coloring. We do not mean 
by this, that everything respecting man is to be determined 
by Craniology or Neurology, or whatever may be the latest 
form of a sensual and material metaphysics. The physiol- 
ogist cannot be blind to the fact, that not merely the brain 
and the nerves, but the muscular system and the whole 
outward man, correspond in some sort to the faculties and 
} wers that dwell within; that the physical nature is the 
garment of the inward man, one being fitted to the other 
and clothing it like a robe. Phrenology argues from with- 
out inward. We would argue from within outward; for 
the plastic and transforming influence comes from the soul 
to the body, and not the reverse. The deeper and more 
interior energies shape the outward to themselves and give 
them their moulding and contour, and so the spirit is queen 
over matter, and not matter over spirit. We cannot say 
that a man or a race have a certain organism, and therefore 
such is their moral character ; but we may say, that they and 
their ancestors must have had a certain character and certain 
moral tendencies, since such is their physical organization. 
It is enough, however, for our purpose, to notice two grand 
divisions of the human powers, of which every man is con- 
scious, and which in their more outward manifestations are 
indicated by physiology,—we mean the affectional and 
intellectual — one having its seat in the posterior, the other 
in the front regions of the brain. As one class or the other 
is predominant in cultivated man, he will exhibit one 
of two kinds of excellence and glory. It will be intellect, 
pouring out its cold yet vivid splendors, shedding light up- 
on the causes of events, exploring the secret places of 
nature and giving impulse to science and philosophy ; or, 
on the other hand, it will be love, shedding around its 
warm and golden sunshine, forming a state of society sim- 
ple, primitive and mild, where the kind offices and endear- 
ing charities of life are more conspicuous than the finer 
forms of art or the trophies of discovery. That the Cau- 
casian belongs to the first class, nobody can doubt. Truth 
and reason sit enthroned upon his forehead, and irradiate 
the whole track of his history. Not so with the African. 
Both his organization and his history place him in the other 
class. We do not learn very minutely the nature of the 
ancient civilization of Africa, but we know that the forms 
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of its art were irregular and colossal, and not till they were 
transferred to Greece and came under the hand of the 
Caucasian, were they chiselled to that severe polish and 
classic grace which satisfy the intellect and make them 
the charm of ages. Moreover, the Ethiopians, as we have 
seen, are described by the Greek poets and historians as 
blameless, excellent, good; and their civilization is rep- 
resented as a sphere of warm and peaceful effulgence. All 
modern travellers, especially towards the central portions 
of Africa where this race are formed into something like 
communities and states, represent them as abounding in the 
primitive virtues. Indeed all that we know of the Negro 
character goes to show, that the affectional powers prevail 
over the intellectual. He feels more than he thinks. He 
can imitate, but he cannot invent. Alas for the white man, 
were it otherwise! Let the African have such a measure 
of thought and power of intellection as should correspond 
with the body of his passions and sentiments, and it would 
go out into plans and combinations of means and ends, 
which would put a period to his bondage forever. But his 
mind does not unfold itself in this direction. His feelings 
are impulsive, his gratitude irrepressible and brimming 
over, his family attachments strong, his religious sentiment 
exceedingly lively and kindled by a spark into a blaze of 
enthusiasm. Witness the heart-moving scenes of West 
India emancipation. 

Such being the history and nature of the African, can 
we doubt what will be the order of his civilization whenever 
its day shall arrive? It will be one founded on the moral, 
not the intellectual nature. He will never be distinguished 
for discovery, for science, for esthetics, or philosophy. But, 
by those attributes which shed a mild and humanizing in- 
fluence, which warm and fertilize the affections, the African 
is capable, when he reaches his destiny, of giving back to 
the European ten-fold more than he ever received. His 
nature is capable of reflecting in its softer shades the hues 
of mercy and goodness. His will be a social state pecu- 
liarly his own, adorned with a whole cluster of virtues which 
have never attached themselves with ease and grace to the 
Northern character. His past history and his natural sus- 
ceptibilities all point to an auspicious future, lying, it may be, 
far remote in the progress and redemption of the world. 
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This question is every year becoming fraught with new 
interest, by the condition of this race upon the American 
continent and their relations to the white man. We will 
not enlarge upon this branch of the subject ; but there is 
one thought that forces itself upon our minds. Is it by 
accident merely that the two races have been thrown togeth- 
er upon the Western continent; and is there no Providence 
which is waiting to evolve some great good from this enor- 
mous wrong? On this magnificent theatre, the opening 
scene of the last great drama of humanity, we see offsets 
from every race and the rudiments of every species of civi- 
lization thrown promiscuously together. Neither has been 
perfect in its former isolation. Have they not been brought 
into this relation, that each might supply the defects of the 
others, and that ‘the latter-day glory”’ might collect into 
itself all the rays which had been separated and scattered 
abroad? Will not each modify and temper the others, so 
that somewhere in our future destiny humanity may unfold 
its powers with more perfect symmetry, and its light be full- 
orbed? And when the light of freedom and education and 
religion shall fall into the African mind, and he shall rise 
out of that social abyss into which his oppressors have 
plunged him, who shall say that he may not fill a most im- 
portant place in perfecting the civilization of the Western 
world? Is it credible, that three millions of men and their 
descendants, having peculiar characteristics, are to have no 
important part in shaping our future destiny as a nation? 
Fallen as the African is, we read his possible condition in 
the history of his ancestors and the character of his race. 
Even his physical nature in his lowest degradation bears 
upon it lineaments corresponding to the moral and spir- 
itual traits, which will appear whenever his spirit takes wing 
and rises into the clear light and pureair. The very worm 
that crawls upon the earth wears upon its body those prom- 
inences, which on the expanded wings of the released and 
soaring insect are changed into spangles of gold and silver. 

And who are we, to doubt the possibility of his transform- 
ation? Our own release from barbarism is comparatively 
recent and imperfect. Go back a few centuries, and we 
may find our ancestors described in the graphic touches of 
Tacitus and Cesar. See them in the gloomy forests of 
Germany, sacrificing to their grim and gory idols; drinking 
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the smoking blood of their prisoners; quaffing libations 
from human skulls; infesting the shores of the Baltic for 
plunder and robbery; bringing home the reeking scalps of 
enemies as an offering to their king. These are our ances- 
tors! And this the barbarism out of which our civilization 
has come, “like a Lapland spring from the icy bosom of 
winter.” Hang up this picture alongside of the one sketch- 
ed by Homer and Herodotus, and say which is the more 
charming, and whether the Englishman or the Ethiopian 
has reason to boast the louder of his lineage. And yet 
those rough and savage men had among them the rudiments 
of modern society. Their reverence for woman, whom 
they made the priestess of their shrines, if not the divinity 
of their groves, was the origin of the glorious chivalry 
which adorned the annals of Europe in after-times, and 
which has determined the best feature of American manners. 
Out of their laws of social justice was elaborated the English 
system of Common Law, called “the perfection of human 
reason.” Their wild and savage jargon furnished the 
elements of the language which we speak—a language 
which pours its silvery cadences through the stanzas of 
Spencer, which rolls in ocean-like majesty through the 
song of Milton, and which flows with the smoothness of a 
deep and gentle river through the verse of Wordsworth. 
Let us be sufficiently humble ourselves, and hopeful of the 
other families of the human race. In fact, the whole race 
has but just commenced its career. The superior beings 
behold man just risen at the morning prime, his destined 
social and moral state almost at an infinite distance before 
him. From their point of view there can be hardly a per- 
ceptible difference in the relative degree of advancement 
among the races. ‘They all appear, so to say, on one ground 
in the perspective, just as objects remote from each other, 
when seen from some point vastly more remote, blend 
together and form but one figure on the sky. So must the 
various races of men appear from that high ground towards 
which the whole race is pressing on. And from that ground 
how clear must it be, that no other sentiments become 
them than those which prompt to mutual aid and mutual 
respect and love. E. H. S. 
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Art. IV.—PULPIT ELOCUTION.* 


Tuis is one of those books which ought to do good. 

There is no man among us more competent to write on 
Elocution, than Mr. Russell. He has been long known as 
an accomplished teacher of this important art, and the 
various works on the same subject which have come from 
his hand, have all been characterised by sound judgment 
and good sense. Whilst he urges in strong terms the im- 
portance of the study of elocution, his views, both as to the 
methods and results of culture, are free from extravagance 
and charlatanry. In addition to his other qualifications, he 
is a scholar and an author, and is thus better able to appre- 
ciate the difficulties with which literary men of sedentary 
habits have to contend, in public speaking. 
.. The present volume has its value increased by two intro- 
ductory essays, one from Rev. Dr. Park, and the other from 
Rev. E. N. Kirk; than whom, no persons among us are 
better qualified to speak authoritatively respecting whatever 
appertains to sacred eloquence. 

Were we not familiar with the facts, it would seem in- 
credible that the study of elocution should be so much 
neglected, and especially by those who are preparing for 
the ministry. A young man spends years in disciplining 
his faculties and storing his mind with knowledge. 'The 
great object of life with him is to communicate thoughts to 
the minds of others, to awaken their feelings, to arouse and 
direct the determinations of their wills. ‘To accomplish 
what he wishes, he has one great instrument, the voice. 
He is to be a public speaker. And yet the art of speaking 
is precisely what he neglects. The great business of life 
with him is to communicate what is in him to others, and 
yet he almost doubts whether it is right to cultivate the 
power of communication. 

Of course, no study of rhetoric or oratory will make a 
stupid or a bad man, a good preacher. It does not propose 





* Pulpit Elocution : comprising Suggestions on the importance of Study ; 
Remarks on the effect of Manner in speaking ; the Rules of reading, exem- 
plified from the Scriptures, hymns and sermons; Observations on the 
principles of Gesture ; and a Selection of pieces for practice in reading and 
speaking. By Wirt1am RosseExt, Instructor in Elocution. Andover : 
Allen, Morrill and Wardwell. 1846. 12mo. pp. 408. 
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to give, or to supply the want of, mental culture or Chris- 
tian principle. But, assuming that a young man has those 
attainments of mind and qualities of character which fit him 
for the ministry, the elocutionist would give him that in- 
struction in the management of the organs of expression, 
which will enable him to utter truly and forcibly the 
thoughts and emotions which are already in his own soul. He 
would take the seal from the lips and the lethargy from the 
arm, and enable him to express truly what he feels strongly. 
Until the preacher has this power of expressing through 
voice and manner what is within him, no matter how wise 
and good he may be, he will be unfitted for his office. He 
will be like a closed dark lantern, full of light in itself, but 
giving none to others. 

In other cases we recognize the importance of cultivating 
the art of expression. If one were proposing to make 
authorship the business of life, we should think it advisable 
for him at least to learn how to write in a clear and correct 
style. Indistinct articulation, false tones and emphasis, an 
undeveloped voice, an inexpressive, vague manner, are to 
the preacher, what bad grammar, ignorance of the meaning 
of words, a scanty vocabulary, or confused, entangled sen- 
tences and paragraphs, are to the author. The art of 
writing is the art of expressing thoughts by means of the 
pen, as that of speaking, is by the voice. In our New 
England churches, these two modes of expression are com- 
bined. ‘To the preacher, the latter is as important as the 
former, with this additional consideration in his case, that 
the value of what he writes is hidden and lost in a defective 
elocution. 

Our systems of education recognise the importance of 
the art of writing. In the academy, the college, the pro- 
fessional school, the student is subjected to a constant 
discipline in composition. But no such attention is paid to 
the art of speaking. In the primary school, Jearning to 
read means, not learning how to express through the 
agency of the voice the thought and emotion which are in 
any given passage, but merely to repeat with sufficient 
rapidity the words which it contains. During the succeed- 
ing stages of education, the student is required at certain 
intervals to declaim pieces committed to memory. This, 
with a few criticisms, is all that is done in this department. 
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Those who know what such declamations ordinarily are, 
and how conducted, know their utter uselessness. They 
do little towards training or developing the powers of the 
voice, and as little to remedy defects of tone or gesture. 
The inefficiency of the common instruction given in elocu- 
tion is so evident, that the teacher takes little interest in it, 
and the scholar holds the art itself in contempt. 

After years of assiduous training of mind and heart, a 
young man, full of high purposes and ardent hopes, at length 
enters the pulpit. His influence there depends on his 
being able to communicate to others what is in his own 
soul. Yet for this he is unprepared; or what is worse, is 
perhaps almost incapacitated for doing it, by the vicious 
habits of voice and manner which he has unconsciously 
contracted. ‘The sermon before him may have been writ- 
ten out of a heart throbbing with emotion, but when he 
delivers it, he feels that, for some reason or other, he is not 
conveying to the minds of others what was in his own. 
The eyes of the congregation, which at first looked expect- 
antly, begin to droop or wander, he has no hold on the 
attention of his hearers, his words fall lifeless into the air, 
and he concludes his discourse with the depressing con- 
viction that he might as well have said nothing. If he isa 
modest and self-distrustful man, he will either become dis- 
couraged, lose confidence in himself and drag on a 
desponding and unprofitable life, or striving to remedy 
past neglect, he will subject himself to that discipline in 
elocution which, if his habits are not too confirmed, may at 
length enable him to become an efficient preacher. Infi- 
nitely more hopeless is the case of him, who cannot 
imagine the fault to be in himself; who attributes his want 
of influence to the hard, worldly and irreligious hearts of 
his hearers ; instead of referring it to a manner which repels 
all attention, and a voice whose intonations make meaning- 
less what in itself may be full of meaning. 

But the evil does not stop here. In nearly all cases a 
minister’s influence out of the pulpit depends very much 
on his influence in it. Unless he is first an effective 
preacher, he will probably be nothing anywhere. There 
are doubtless some striking exceptions, but as a general 
rule, a dull, ineffective preacher is not likely to be much 
regarded as a pastor. The reasoning of a people may be 
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incorrect, but it is very natural, in assuming that he, who 
with the advantage of deliberate preparation cannot on 
Sunday speak words which deserve attention, will still less 
deserve it for the unpremeditated words of the week. 
When a man spends one day in seven in convincing his 
people of his dulness, he will probably succeed; and 
when he has once associated the idea of dulness and in- 
capacity with himself in his most important work, he will 
find that they are indisposed to give heed to him in other 
things. As illustrating this, Mr. Russell mentions a fact 
which deserves consideration. Except there be some ob- 
liquity of character or great imprudence of conduct, a 
minister rarely has any difficulty with a congregation, so 
long as he makes the Sabbath services profitable to them. 
But if he have a cold, lifeless manner, which repels atten- 
tion and makes the church a place of profitless weariness, 
the congregation will soon be uneasy. Men feel that it 
will not do to have the great truths of religion made so 
uninteresting to their children, and they reasonably demand 
that what occupies so much time should be made more 
profitable to themselves. However good and wise he may 
be as a man, as a minister they need one who can impart 
that wisdom and goodness, and they will be disposed on the 
first good opportunity to be rid of one who fails in this 
essential part of his office. 

And he has no right to expect any other result. He 
may think that his people ought to pay attention to the 
meaning of what he says, and not to the manner — to the 
substance, and not the form. He is unjust towards them. 
If his words were printed and his hearers allowed to give 
them their proper emphasis and intonation, it would be 
their fault if they did not feel their true weight. But when 
he utters them himself, it is very different. If his manner 
blurs and stifles the meaning of his words, his hearers are 
not accountable for failing to understand what he has made 
unintelligible. When he undertakes to express his meaning, 
not by words alone, but by voice and gesture, emphasis, 
intonation, gesture become as important as his style of 
writing. Nay, more; they are not the mere form, but they 
constitute a part of the substance of what he says. He has 
no more right to blame a people for being insensible to the 
ideas which are in his mind but which he does not utter,‘ than 
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an artist who pays no attention to drawing or coloring, has 
reason to blame those who cannot see in the caricatures 
with which he covers the canvas, the forms of beauty which 
he thinks are in his mind. 

There is a very common prejudice against the study of 
elocution, arising from the idea that the result will be to 
give one an artificial and theatrical manner. The young 
man preparing for the ministry dreads, as he ought to dread, 
everything like insincerity. He fears the intrusion of stage- 
effect into the pulpit. He feels that his office demands the 
utmost earnestness of his soul, and above all things he 
recoils from the arts of a self-seeking, self-conscious rheto- 
rician. He will preserve a natural manner, though it be a 
poor one. Better be ineffective, than false. The feeling 
in itself is a right one, and to be most carefully cherished, 
but it is out of place. It is founded on a complete mis- 
conception of the purpose of studying the art of elocution. 
What is the object of a teacher of elocution? Not, if 
he have any just idea of his vocation, to teach a few tricks 
of oratory by which to attract admiration. It-is to give 
such instruction in the management of the voice, as shall 
develop its powers and make it a more flexible, forcible and 
perfect instrument with which to express thought and emo- 
tion. It is to make him who is to be a public speaker, pay 
more attention both to the meaning of what he says and to 
the best mode of conveying that meaning to others. It is 
to correct thase factitious habits which clog and deaden his 
ideas when he utters them. It is to carry him through a 
course of exercises which shall give him more command 
over himself, more command over all the organs through 
which the mind expresses itself, and to continue this 
instruction till he shall have substituted good habits for bad 
ones. The object of the elocutionist is not to teach the 
student how to feign feelings, but how to make his manner 
more truly represent what he really feels —not to teach 
him arts, but to develop his powers of expression. And 
when this is done, so far from teaching him to think of his 
manner when he is in the pulpit, his first lesson is to forget 
it altogether and to abandon himself to the thought and 
emotion. Thus trained, he will speak naturally and forci- 
bly, and all the more so because he thinks nothing of how 
he speaks. 

5 
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In truth, he is likely to think most of his manner, who 
has paid least attention to its cultivation. Proper training 
looks, as its end, to the true expression of ideas ; and the 
accomplished elocutionist forgets manner, and keeps his 
mind on the thought. Whereas one who knows that he 
only half expresses what he wishes to say, who is conscious 
of having a bad tone, or that there are words which he 
mispronounces, or that his gestures are awkward, will be 
perpetually thinking of himself. An awkward and ungain- 
ly man in society thinks himself, and makes others think, 
tenfold more of his manner, than an accomplished gentle- 
man. We are least self-conscious in doing those things 
which we do most easily and perfectly. 

But the student is afraid of losing his natural manner and 
of acquiring an artificial one. He shrinks from it as he 
would from hypocrisy. What then is this natural manner, 
which he is so afraid of losing? Was it born with him, or 
is it a natural way of uttering his thoughts? So far from 
it, it is artificial in the worst sense of the term. His mode 
of pausing, he learned at the school where he was taught 
to count one at a comma and four at a period. His mo- 
notonous drawl dates back to childhood ; his whining tone, 
to some sentimental teacher, to whom he read sentimental 
poetry. The see-saw balancings of the clauses of a sen- 
tence, he caught from one school-boy declaimer whom he 
admired ; and his surprising gestures, thrown in at random 
to show ‘that he is animated, were imitated from another. 
His sing-song cadences are to please his own “musical ear, 
and may be natural. But the indistinct articulation, the 
coarse, hard, unmanageable voice, the nasal tones, the 
clipping of syllables, the false emphasis, the mispronuncia- 
tion of words, these are not from nature, but from — 
of education. His manner, instead of being natural, 
patched over with artificial habits which intercept the ex- 
pression of all natural feeling. What he calls his natural 
manner, is like discolored “and distorted glass, through 
which nothing is distinctly seen, while what is visible is out 
of shape. ‘The business of the elocutionist is, to make him 
aware of these unnatural vices of manner, to put him in the 
way of getting rid of them, and thus to bring him back to 
a manner which is really natural,—one which shall be to 
_ the thought what perfectly clear plate-glass is to the objects 
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behind it—revealing them, while itself remains almost 
unseen. 

It is sometimes thought hard, that congregations should 
be dissatisfied with a worthy minister because of a bad 
elocution. We think that the hardship is on the side of 
the congregation. When aman undertakes to address them 
from Sabbath to Sabbath on the most important themes 
in a manner which belies his words, and so far from at- 
tempting to correct defects which make his services power- 
less, clings to them and rather grows worse from year to 
year, surely his people have some reason to complain. 
What right has he to insist on making himself disagreeable ? 
Suppose that his manner is natural, as probably it is not, 
they have a right to demand that he shall at least endeavor 
to improve his unfortunate nature. It is very natural for 
many, to be idle and selfish and procrastinating; yet who 
admits this naturalness as an excuse for such qualities? In 
what else did any one ever take credit to himself for not 
attempting to do well that which was the main business of 
his life, except in public speaking? And yet there are 
those who would boast of never having studied elocution, 
as if such neglect were meritorious, and as if those who had 
pursued a different course rendered themselves obnoxious 
to the suspicion of insincerity and self-seeking. If to be 
dull is the same thing as to be good, if languid gestures 
indicate a warm heart, and heavy, droning tones are the 
natural expression of a fervent piety, if lessons of virtue 
must necessarily be given in slumberous or repulsive ways, 
if it is necessary to be disagreeable in order to be sincere, 
then certainly let the grace and force of a cultivated nature 
be kept out of the pulpit. But if these things are not 
essential, then let the art of elocution — the art of true and 
forcible expression — be deemed a branch of study second 
only in importance to the disciplining and informing of the 
mind. itself, 

There are multitudes of ministers with habits now too 
fixed to allow of much improvement, who, in looking back, 
feel that their greatest mistake and calamity in life has 
been their neglect in early years of this study. A defective 
elocution has made half of their labor in vain. It»has made 
those words sound cold and lifeless to others, which were 
prompted by the warmest feelings of the heart. When 
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most anxious to speak, it has made them as men that were 
dumb. It has been a constant burden and hindrance in the 
way of usefulness. And we are sure that, taught by a sad 
and depressing experience, there are few things except 
fidelity to God’s law, which they would more urge upon 
those who are just entering the ministry, than the import- 
ance of sparing no pains in acquiring a true, natural and 
forcible elocution. 

With such convictions we cannot but repeat our satis- 
faction at the appearance of a work so well suited to give 
a just and graceful style of elocution to the young student, 
and to correct faults that already exist, as the volume by 
Mr. Russell which has called forth these remarks. 


E. P. 





Art. V.— HISTORY OF THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY.* 


Tue limits, which Dr. Beard seems to have prescribed to 
himself, and the extent of the subject indicated by the title 
of his volume given below, may have made it necessary for 
him to treat some points with greater brevity than might 
perhaps be desired. We are the less disposed to censure 
him for this, however, as the error is usually on the other 
side, that of too great prolixity. For one book which is too 
small, we have dozens which are too large. We will allow 
the author to state his object in his own words. 


“The Essay now published,” says he in his preface, “‘ is es- 
sentially historical and artistic. ‘This constitutes its peculiar 
character. Herein lies its argument. It is not, therefore, a 
repetition of the oft-repeated modes of reasoning, which have 
been accounted valid against the truth of Trinitarianism ; though 
it is hoped that the theological review which it contains of the 
arguments adduced from Scripture in proof of the Trinity, may 
not be wholly without that novelty at least, which is always con- 
nected with earnest individual thought; but the Essay has a 
character of its own, and presents a mode of treating the subject, 
which, in all its extent, has probably not been attempted before. 





* Historical and Artistic Illustrations of the Trinity ; showing the Rise, 
Progress, and Decline of the Doctrine; with Elucidatory Engravings. 
By the Rev. J. R. Bearp, D. D. London. 1846. 8vo. pp. 200. 
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The worth of the argument, which is thus deduced from history 
and art, the writer must leave others to determine. To himself 
it appears decisive. The Trinity sprang up in a Heathen soil. 
It was imported into the Christian Church by men who had been 
heathen philosophers. It led in process of time to very great 
aberrations from the simple and strict monotheism of the primi- 
tive church. If, as this volume professes briefly to show, these 
are facts, then the Trinity was Christian neither in its origin 
nor in its effects.” — pp. v, vi. 


We think that the author has given more space to the 
alleged proofs of the Trinity drawn from the Bible, than 
one would be led to expect from the professedly historical 
character of his volume, though it was essential to his 
argument that he should show that the doctrine is not 
found in the Scriptures. The “elucidatory engravings,” 
though not numerous, are certainly curious, and enhance 
the interest of the work as well as add force to its argument. 
Some of them, as the writer informs us, are taken from 
Didron’s Iconographie Chrétienne, a work which would 
furnish materials for a valuable article on a subject some- 
what novel. There is one topic treated in the volume, on 
which the reader undoubtedly will look for more informa- 
tion than he will find, and that is the “decline” of the 
Trinity. Of this the author gives fair warning in his 
preface, and the public will be glad to learn from him that 
he proposes shortly to issue another volume in which the 
defect will be partially, at least, supplied. He speaks of 
“the numerous evidences that lie open to the eye, of the 
decline of Trinitarianism in all civilized countries of Chris- 
tendom.” This isa subject which we should like to see 
thoroughly treated. We hope that Dr. Beard will find 
time to gather all the evidences that are accessible, though 
we are aware of the difficulty of the task thus imposed. For 
the present we must take leave of him, availing ourselves of 
the occasion afforded us by the publication of his volume, 
however, to present a brief historical sketch of the origin 
and history of the Trinity up to the time of its full de- 
velopment and establishment in the Christian Church. 

The great mystery of Triune existence, as has been re- 
peatedly demonstrated, is not peculiar as a doctrine of the 
Christian Church. In the annals of Egyptian mythology, 
we read of the unutterable union of Cneph, Phtha, and 
Neith ; and the Hindoos had their Brahma, Vishnu, and 
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Siva, — quite as incomprehensible as their more modern 
representatives, These old Triads, however, differ in 
every essential particular from the Church Trinity. For 
the Hindoos hypostatized all the attributes of Deity, and 
ascribed to them, as real persons, birth, senses, accidents, 
and liability to annihilation. But it is not our intention to 
review Heathen opinions except in their immediate influ- 
ence on Christian doctrine. 

At the time when Christianity appeared, there were in 
men’s minds three lines of thought, more or less consistent- 


ly arranged — more or less distinct in their tendencies, 


though each was quite distinct from the others. With these 
in turn the new faith came in contact. It made the nucle- 
us, round which they gathered. It drew together from all 
quarters the broken fragments of thought, and consolidated 
them, until so immense was the accretion that the name 
alone was hers — the whole visible, tangible substance was 
theirs ; as sometimes in an artist’s room, we may see an 
exquisite statue robed and curtained with the motley dra- 
peries of every nation on earth, concealing beauty to bring 
out effect ; — though it has been somewhat more difficult to 
remove the sombre mantle from Christianity. 

There were three lines of thought, — the Messianic idea 
of Palestine Jews, Asiatic Mysticism transformed by Juda- 
ism, known afterward as Gnosticism, and the Western 
Platonism also modified by contact with Judaism. These 
courses of speculation were only waiting for a point round 
which to gather, in order to become fixed as systems of 
religion. 

In his Messiah, all the ideas of the Palestine Jew centred. 
Round that image clustered hopes of deliverance, visions 
of glory and conquest. The Christ filled his largest con- 
ceptions of prophet and prince. He was to be not God, 
but God-inspired — more powerful than David, high as 
Moses. ‘Those who entertained such views as these would 
with reluctance receive Jesus as their Messiah. But there 
were some who did —the earliest Jewish Christians. The 
world over which he was to reign, was the soul ; the princes 
of the world were passions and sin, and the fight was none 
the less fierce for being within. John’s Gospel was not yet 
written, or copies of it were few; and Paul was understood 
by the heart, and not by the intellect. These men were 
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afterwards called Nazarenes. Their Christ was a divinely 
commissioned man, of distinguished excellence as an indi- 
vidual, of supernatural gifts as Messiah. They had no 
thought about préexistence or angelic natures. As a whole, 
those earliest Christians had not begun to speculate — they 
knew nothing of metaphysics. ‘The immaculate conception 
many of them denied.* Their faith seems to have been 
simple, and wholly free from mysticism. Most of the early 
Christians were poor and unlearned, received religion by 
word of mouth, and were grateful for it. We conceive 
that they, and such as they, had the truest views of Christ’s 
faith then entertained. ‘They received it, lived by it and 
died for it, in complete ignorance of the mystery of the 
Triune Godhead, without dreaming of “eternal genera- 
tion,” or mingling anything of human sophistry with their 
religious belief. We are often inclined to consider these 
poor Nazarenest as the true Orthodox of those times, and 
for long ages afterwards. Like our Saviour himself, like his 
pious, single-hearted followers in all after-ages, they were 
despised and rejected. The ocean of an assumed orthodoxy 
swept over them ; and when in the later heretical times they 
contrived to rise to the surface for one moment, they were 
immediately struck down by their vigilant adversaries. 
We have spoken of them, because it should be distinctly 
recognized, that the Deity of our Saviour was not heard of, 
until dreamers from the East and philosophers from the 
West, with the kindest intentions, consented to incorporate 
Christianity into their systems. 

At Alexandria, soon after the birth of our Saviour, lived 
Philo Judeeus—a deep scholar in an age when deep 
scholarship was virtue —and a profound philosopher after 
the fashion of his day, when every thinker was a theorizer. 
Living in a city which was filled to overflowing with every 
form of religion, whither each land sent its thought to be 
made up into something useful, this man occupied a very 
remarkable position. Knowing nothing of Christ, ignorant 
of any new philosophy, to be learned and melted in with 
the old ones, there he was, unconsciously laying the ground- 





* Norton’s Genuineness of the Gospels, Vol. I, p. xlvi. Martini “ Ver- 
such von d. Gottheit Christi,” p. 11. 


t Souverain’s * Platonisme Devoilé,” p. 390, etc. 
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work of rules, by which Christ’s Church was to be gov- 
erned for centuries. He was unwittingly establishing prin- 
ciples, which, being afterwards developed, were to shake 
the religious world, utter excommunications, and pronounce 
theological damnation on human souls. But still more 
singular in his private relations to himself was this Philo. 
He was a type of the Trinity he gave rise to. He was 
three in one. On the left of his ancestral Judaism stood 
the Western Platonism; on the right stood the Oriental 
Mysticism. These three, in the mind of Philo, became 
twisted and welded together into one incongruous medley. 
But Philo typified the Trinity yet farther, in its contradict- 
ions and endless separation, as well as in its consolidation. 
In the second and third centuries we find the ancestral 
Judaism extended horizontally, like a field of strife on which 
the left and right sides are furiously contending — Platon- 
ism against Gnosticism — Orthodox against Heretic — Philo 
on the West against Philo on the East, standing upon Philo 
in the centre — until the Alexandrine philosopher was torn 
in pieces by his own dogs. 

If we make the germs of opinions and systems represent 
the developed opinions and systems themselves, this is lit- 
erally true. From the Platonic side of Philo sprang the 
Orthodox doctrine concerning the Logos; from the Orien- 
tal side of Philo sprang Gnosticism as a digested system, if 
it could ever be called a digested system; and Gnosticism 
joined issue with Orthodoxy upon the ground of Judaism. 
The opposition of Gnosticism had an important bearing 
upon the Church doctrine of the Logos, by compelling the 
early Church Fathers to ascertain their own meaning more 
distinctly and to use greater precision of language. We 
must know a little what it was in points that bear upon this 
subject. The essential ideas of Gnosticism were probably 
floating loosely in the Asiatic mind before the time of Philo, 
though the Gnostics as a sect were unknown before the 
second century, and borrowed the materials for various 
parts of their system from Philo. Their fundamental idea 
seems to have been the inherency of evil in matter. This 
doctrine, so common in the ancient philosophies, was held 
by Plato, by whom it was transmitted to Philo. They 
believed in common with the philosophers of their day, that 
matter was uncreated. The framer of the material world 
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was therefore not the supreme God, but an inferior being, 
who was also the God of the Jews. The God of the ple- 
roma was not revealed by Moses. They were eclectics, 
and in adopting Christianity the person of Christ was made 
the fundamental point in their system. He was the Saviour, 
descended from the spiritual world, sent to redeem spirits 
from the clogs of matter, and to reveal the supreme, good, 
God. Necessarily following from the doctrine that evil is 
inherent in matter, was the doctrine that Christ had no 
material body, as nothing corrupt or earthy could come in 
contact with pure spirits. The Valentinians ascribed to 
him a real, though not a human body, while the Marcion- 
ites allowed him only the semblance of one. Keeping in 
view this idea of the Jewish Jehovah and of Christ’s na- 
ture, we shall easily see what an effect their opposition 
would have in developing the contrary opinions of the 
Catholic Fathers. Contrary, we mean, in two important 
respects, —in their views of God, and of Christ as Logos. 
In the second century, Christianity began to draw the 
attention of the inquisitive speculators of the-Heathens ; 
and induced by various motives, many philosophers became 
converts to the new faith. The first of these, whose opinions 
upon this subject can be ascertained, was Justin Martyr, 
A.D. 140. After him, up to the fourth century, followed 
a long line of Christianized Platonists, bringing out with 
growing distinctness the idea that Christ was God. There 
seems to be little question, that the earliest of these Fathers 
borrowed the conceptions and language of Philo,* and 
through him indirectly derived their views from the Pla- 
tonic philosophy. But this must be distinctly understood. 
When the Platonic origin of the Trinity was first exposed, 
the Trinitarians boldly took refuge in it, and were proud 
that their glorious doctrine was handed down through the 
most ancient tradition by the greatest minds that ever exist- 
ed. We must be careful, however, when we assert that the 
doctrine of the Trinity came from Plato. The doctrine of 
the Trinity was not established until the commencement of 
the fifth century. Neither could the early Fathers have 
borrowed from Philo or Plato, what neither they, Philo, nor 
Plato had at all. All that can be said is, that the doctrine 





* Manscher’s Dogmengeschichte, I. p. 429. 
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of the Logos, out of which grew the Trinity after the lapse 
of three hundred years, came from Plato through Philo. 
This growth was accelerated partly by the refinements of the 
later Platonists, (who differed in many things from Plato,) 
in the third, fourth, and fifth centuries, and partly by the 
opposition of heretics. Nothing analogous to the doctrine 
of the Trinity, as held by the Church, can be found in any 
of the genuine writings of Plato. His Epistles are gener- 
ally rejected as spurious. Plato, however, hypostatized 
the Logos. The “ideas” which constituted his archetypal 
world, were animated beings subsisting by themselves. 
And this conception, especially when enveloped in the 
dazzling mist of Plato’s splendid imagination, gave birth to 
many misconceptions and errors among his followers, and 
hastened the completion of the doctrine of the Trinity 
through the Christian Neo-Platonic Fathers. The influ- 
ence of Platonic philosophy, operating, not through the 
early Fathers, but directly from the later Platonists them- 
selves, was very great upon such men as Origen, and went 
far to establish what the early writers of the Church had, 
with all honesty, faintly attached to Christianity. This 
unjudaized Neo-Platonism, however, operated only upon 
the later of the Ante-Nicene Fathers — coming i in as a 
corps de reserve to accelerate the Trinitarian tendency. 

The earlier Fathers wrote before the Neo-Platonists had 
exerted their full influence through such writers as Plotinus 
and Porphyry. They followed Philo Judzus, in whose 
mind the doctrines of Plato were somewhat transformed by 
Judaism, and by that looseness of thought which generally 
accompanies eclecticism. 'There has been much dispute 
about Philo’s conception of the Logos. Amidst an almost 
infinite perplexity, however, thus much may be clearly 
gathered ; — in common with the later Platonists generally, 
he hypostatized the powers or attributes of God, making 
them distinct persons. In this agree Mr. Norton,* Mar- 
tini,t and Miinscher.t As has been just now said, Plato 
regarded the “ideas,” or generic forms of things, which 
constituted his archetypal world, as subsisting by them- 
selves, —as real existences, of which created things were 





* Statement of Reasons, Sec. X. p. 261. 
t Versuch, p. 120. t Dogmengesch, Vol. I. p. 428. 
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but shadows. They existed not in the mind of God, but 
were distinct from him, by themselves. God contemplated 
them. They were always the same, undergoing no change 
— unproduced — indestructible. But although he con- 
ceived them to be animate and divine natures, we do not 
find that he endued them with consciousness and will, as 
was done by his later followers. In Philo, Plato’s ‘ideas ”’ 
became the hypostatized powers of God, and the whole 
archetypal world became the conscious, living Logos. 
With this, however, he is not always consistent, — some- 
times representing the Logos as the hypostatized intellect 
of God, the framer and seat of the archetypal world, and 
sometimes as the archetypal world itself. This confusion 
arose from mistaking Plato’s “ideas,” which were distinct 
from God, for the hypostatized powers of God. This may 
seem to be a needless exactness, but it is very important 
that it be understood that Philo’s Logos was a distinct 
conscious agent. When this Logos is made Christ, a loose 
thinker may easily infer from his words the supreme divin- 
ity of our Saviour.* | 

Most of the writings ascribed to the Apostolical Fathers 
are by the learned pronounced spurious. Admitting their 
genuineness, however, they contain little of consequence 
in relation to the subject before us. The Trinity. gains 





* One more question might be raised in regard to Philo’s Logos. Did 
he attach to it a double meaning, —as existing within the mind of God, 
and as manifested? Did he distinguish between the Logos évd:adeto¢ 
and the Logos zgopog:xog ? Neander, as quoted by Mr. Norton, and 
Martini assert that he did. On the other hand Mr. Norton says, that this 
distinction was peculiar to the Fathers, nothing of the kind being found 
in Philo with any certainty. Mdanscher seems to coincide with Mr. Nor- 
ton here. In Philo’s view, the Logos was the hypostatized attributes 
and powers of God, not a distinct created being. The conception of the 
Fathers was this. Their Logos “ ivd:a%etog’’ was the hypostatized wis- 
dom of God, existing from eternity in God. Their Logos “ zrgoqogrxos ” 
was the Logos as an actually created being, going out from God at the 
creation of the world in order to act as an agent in its formation. It 
came out from the inward Logos, and was distinct from God, created as 
an inferior agent. This is a very important distinction in its bearing 
upon the doctrine of the Trinity, as upon it, in after-times, turned the 
whole question between the Arians and the Athanasians. The idea is 
absurd and contradictory, but with that we are not concerned. The 
conception of God as living with his own wisdom as a distinct person, 
and then producing that same wisdom, as an inferior created being, from 
his own loins, (2v tot¢ ?lorg omddyyvors, Theophilus, Ad Autol. Lib. IT. 


p- 355,) is as disgusting as it is nonsensical. But we must be patient 
with the thinkers of those days. 
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nothing from them. We pass therefore to the Christian 
Fathers, commencing at the middle of the second century. 
But before considering their opinions individually, one or 
two general remarks upon the character of their statements 
and the cast of their thought may not be out of place. 

For a century and a quarter, or a little more, after the 
birth of its Founder, Christianity had shown no scholars ; 
but at the end of that time, the constancy of the Christian 
martyrs and the peculiar character of Christian doctrine 
excited the curiosity of inquiring men, and philosophical 
converts from Heathenism came forward in defence. They 
were the early Church Fathers. These men had grown up 
in the current Platonism of their time. They were imbued 
with its spirit. They looked upon philosophy as a religion, 
and upon Christianity as a new form of philosophy, and 
saw no harm in reconciling the two. It would have been 
strange indeed, had they suddenly broken loose from their 
favorite studies, on their adoption of a new system. Their 
previously formed mental habits, the wish to set forth more 
clearly (as they thought) the nature of Christ, and the de- 
sire to recommend his religion to the philosophers of their 
age, explain sufficiently the use they made of their former 
speculations. In applying them to our Saviour they had 
the simplest intentions. ‘They made no attempt to spread 
them abroad among the common people, who lived and 
died as unmistified as before. It does not appear, that at 
first they attached any saving importance to them. We 
hear nothing of heretics on any such grounds. Even the 
Gnostics were denounced, only because they denied that 
Jehovah was the Christian’s God. Justin Martyr did not 
excommunicate or revile the Nazarenes for holding that 
Christ was only a divinely inspired man.* Up to the time 
of Origen there seems to have been a distinction between 
the faith, “mows,” which every Christian was required to 
accept, and the “yvworc,” or philosophy of religion, upon 
which men were entitled to their own opinions. The 
yvwors Was the scholarly exposition of the aonc. This dis- 
tinction, however, was not of long continuance after contra- 
diction and discussion made particular opinions of more 
immediate importance. 





* Dial. cum Tryph. p. 144. 
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But beside their old inclinations, other circumstances 
induced the Fathers to apply their speculations to Chris- 
tianity. They were met by two classes of opponents. The 
first was the Gnostics, who denied the supreme Deity of 
Jehovah, from the imperfections and barbarities ascribed to 
him. The Orthodox Christians felt bound to take up the 
cause. of Jehovah as the Christians’ God. To get rid of the 
unworthy and degrading conceptions which had their origin 
in certain passages of the Hebrew Scriptures, they had 
recourse to the allegorical method of interpretation, which 
was of ancient origin, had been long applied by the Hea- 
then philosophers to the offensive fables of their mythology, 
and was in very common use in the age of which we speak. 
Philo here, as elsewhere, prepared the way for the Fathers. 
They resorted also to the Platonic Logos for an explanation 
of these difficulties. Opening the Old Testament they met 
with such passages as the following:— ‘God said, Let 
there be light.” ‘By the word of the Lord were the 
heavens made.” ‘J, wisdom, was set up from everlast- 
ing.” ‘The Lord possessed me in the beginning of his 
way.” ‘Thine Almighty Logos leaped down from heaven, 
a fierce man of war.’ ‘To these, they applied their philo- 
sophical theory of the Logos. The Logos, the word, the 
speech of God, became a separate being, standing between 
man and God. He walked in the garden of Eden, he ap- 
peared in the burning bush. Out of this, perhaps, grew their 
prophoric Logos. ‘This was @ proper person; they called 
it “God” (“Geos”) ; it “ became flesh.” Thus Jehovah’s 
honor was vindicated and the difficulties overcome. This 
Logos, which had existed from eternity in God as his 
“mind,” and at the creation came out from him and began 
to exist as a distinct subject, was Jesus Christ, — “ God” 
(“‘ Geos,””) as passages in the New Testament, it was thought, 
also declared him to be. Thereupon other opponents, 
(Celsus in the second century, and Porphyry in the 
third,) brought forward a charge of polytheism. This 
compelled the Fathers to explain a little their conception 
of the Logos in its relation to God the Father, as a Divine 
being. Then too the Gnostics denied to Christ a corrupt- 
ible body, which obliged the Fathers to explain the Logos 
in its relation to the Son asa man. We are speaking now, 
it will be remembered, of lines of thought, rather than of suc- 
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cessive, logically developed ideas. This demand upon them 


for clear definition was a sore trial for such writers. In judg- 
ing of the reasonings of the Fathers, we must be careful not 





f to try them by too strict rules of logic. In examining their 
i statements, we are driven to think that they did not under- 
MW stand themselves, or the question upon which they were 
I speculating. It was long before the vague notions and 
fluttering words of Justin, Athenagoras, and Irenzeus 
i brightened into meaning in the time of Tertullian and Ori- 
Va gen, under the continued rubbing and filing of heretics. } 
it The Fathers halted between two opinions. On the one 
" hand, they were anxious to exalt the Logos as high as 


nh possible, without identifying him with the Supreme Being ; 
from which arose the question of the Son’s generation and 


ip! union with the Father. And on the other, they wished to 
id make him as entirely a man as was consistent with his 
| being the incarnate Logos; whence grew up the doctrine 
i of the hypostatic union. Between these two extremes the 
i Fathers hovered, contriving to elude the variously directed 
assaults of their adversaries, — their words stiffening con- j 


stantly into sharper distinctness, while hanging over them 
! and driving them on was the reproach of a crucified 
Saviour, so often and so bitterly cast upon them by their 
| Heathen adversaries. 

| We have now glanced at three points, which are, we 
fr think, established. First, that nothing corresponding to 
i the Church doctrine of the Trinity was held by Plato; 
| thus removing the Trinitarian’s reliance upon an ancient 
tradition. Secondly, that there were no speculations among 











i Christians concerning the Logos, previously to Justin Mar- 
| tyr, A.D. 140. And thirdly, that the idea of the Logos, , 
nM out of which grew the Trinity, was borrowed from Plato 


through Philo Judzeus. 
It remains for us to examine the actual statements of 
some of the more distinguished among the Orthodox 
| Fathers. | 
m | Justin, a native of Flavia Neapolis, of Heathen parent- 
| age, was the first, as far as we know, who speculated 
| upon the Logos as Christ. After going through all the va- 
| rious schools of philosophy he became a follower of Plato, 
f and as a Platonist was converted to the Christian faith. 
He brought to Christianity no knowledge but that of phi- 
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losophy. He studied the Old Testament, but only in the 
Greek translation, which he interpreted allegorically. His 
illustrations of his doctrine of the Logos were drawn chiefly 
from the Old Testament. 

His conception of the Logos was as follows. It existed 
from eternity in God, as his reason or intelligence, being 
analogous to reason in man.* Before the creation it was 
produced, or begotten ; not necessarily, but by the will of 
the Father.t When thus begotten, the Logos was nu- 
merically distinct from the Father, although still one with 
him in concurrence of will.{ Justin called the Logos 
“God,” § though clearly in an inferior sense, following the 
usage of Philo. Justin distinctly and particularly asserted 
the complete subordination of the Logos as Son.|| His 
existence as Son depended upon the will of the Father. 
The Father is the Lord of the Logos, by whom the Logos 
becomes Lord and God,1 of whom the Logos is servant and 
agent. He illustrates his views by extracts from the Old 
Testament. ‘ What!” says he, “he who appeared to 
Moses in the burning bush, was not the Creator of all 
things, but his servant and agent, — the Logos, who in ear- 
lier days appeared to Abraham and to Jacob. No one of 
the least sense would say, that the Creator and Father of 
all things could leave his highest dwelling-place above the 
heavens, and become visible upon a little speck of earth.”’** 

With regard to the hypostatic union of the Logos with 
Christ, Justin’s idea seems to have been this. The Logos 
was imparted to all rational beings.t+ It was imparted to 
the Prophets and patriarchs, to Plato, Socrates, poets and 
law-givers, and to wise men generally, in a remarkable 
manner.{{ Each had more of the Logos in having more 
of truth. How this was, he does not clearly state. He 
evidently regarded the Logos as constituting intelligence, 
mind, in man. Christ possessed the whole Logos, as re- 
vealing the whole truth. The Logos was, properly speak- 
ing, Christ himself. From such conceptions we should 
suppose the Logos to have constituted the whole intelli- 





* Apol. II. p. 92. Dial. cum Trypho, p. 158. t Dial. p. 195. 
t Dial. p. 152. § Ib. p. 157, || Ib. pp. 157, 220, 221. 
1 Ib. p. 222. ** Ib. p. 157. tt Apol. I. p. 71. 


tt Apol. II. pp. 94, 95, 97. 
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gent nature of Jesus—a spiritual being with a living 
body —not a Divine nature united to a human nature. It 
was the Logos that suffered. Greater distinctness than 
this we cannot look for. 

On the Holy Spirit, Justin is dark enough. Sometimes 
inspiration is attributed both to it and to the Logos. Again, 
it is a messenger of God. Again, both Spirit and Logos 
are called Wisdom. Again, the Logos is called Spirit and 
Holy Spirit.* And on the whole, we can pronounce 
nothing decidedly upon his notion, by reason of the unset- 
tled meaning attached to terms. 

We have been thus particular in stating Justin’s view, as 
he was the first who entered upon this mysterious matter. 
Contemporaneous with Justin, and holding the same views, 
were Theophilus and Tatian. Of the former it may be 
remarked, that he first used the word, ‘‘ Trias,” + though in 
a wider sense than the term afterward received, and with 
no reference to the relation of essence between the Father 
and Son. He calls it “God,” his “Logos,” and “his 
Wisdom.” ‘The genuineness of ihe passage in Theophilus 
has been much questioned.{ 

Athenagoras was an Athenian philosopher, who became 
a convert to Christianity about A. D. 150. After repelling 
the charge of atheism, he speaks thus in his Apology to the 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius and his son Commodus. ‘“ The 
Son of God is the first birth of the Father; not as if cre- 
ated, since the eternal God, who was from eternity 
possessed of reason, had the Logos in himself; but he went 
forth as the formative principle (idea) and the activity of 
the formless nature of material things, and of the holy 
spirit which worked in the prophets. We say, it is an 
efflux of God going forth and returning back, like a ray of 
the sun.” ‘The Son is the reason of God in idea and in 
activity, by whom and through whom all things were cre- , 





* Apol. p. 64. t Ad Autol. § 15. p. 360. 

t See Manscher, I. p. 431, 439. Martini, p. 63, note. Theophilus 
too first uses the expressions “ evdradetos’’ and “ zo0qogixos”’ as applied 
to the Logos. Ad Autol. Lib. II. pp. 355, 365. He expresses also very 
distinctly the generation of the Logos, thus : —‘* God, having the Logos 
“eydiadetog’’ in his loins, produced him, belching him out (“‘sEegevSauervog’’) 
before all things.” p.355. The distinctness with which the passage 
conveys the idea of generation in time, will perhaps excuse our quoting 
sO gross an expression. § Legat. p. 287. 
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ated. Father and Son are one —the Son in the Father 
and the Father in the Son in the unity and power of the 
Spirit. The Son of God is the mind and reason of the 
Father.”* This is a beautiful statement, but there is no 
personality ascribed to the Logos. Still less should we 
expect to find it ascribed to the Holy Spirit. Miinscher 
calls Athenagoras a Sabellian. 

Leaving him, we will pass to Irenzeus ; and here we enter 
the portals of mystery. He was Bishop of Lyons about 
A. D. 177. His writings show that he was rather a weak 
man. He was in the worst position, too, for a weak man, 
as he undertook to refute the Gnostics. This circumstance 
will explain his bungling statements, which are inexplicable 
not from an indistinctness of words, so much as from his 
stating all things contradictory in equally strong language. 
In arguing against the Gnostics, two points were of main 
importance ;—first, to escape their emanation theory ; 
secondly, to make our Saviour corporeally a man. Irenzus 
is first very severe upon all those who attempt to illustrate 
divine mysteries by symbols, as rays of light, trees, and the 
like. He goes farther, and is very severe upon all who 
presume to speculate at all about such matters, as did the 
Gnostics. Such mysteries are not to be tried by reason, 
but to be received with implicit trust. O that he had held 
to this! We find him trying to escape the emanation 
theory by such expressions as these, which make the Logos 
nothing more than the reason of God, without personality : 
— ‘God is wholly mind, wholly Logos —his thought is 
his Logos —and his Logos is his mind, and the all-em- 
bracing mind is the Father himself.”+ Again: {— “this 
is the Father, this is God. He created by himself, that 
is, by his Logos and his Wisdom, heaven and earth.” He 
now begins to distinguish between the Son and the Father. 
He expressly exalts ‘God the Father, the supreme Ruler, 
above his Son who has received from his Father the do- 
minion over all creatures.” ¢ He speaks of double birth — 
the glorious generation from the Father, and the glorious 
generation from the Virgin.|| He ascribes to the Son the 





* Legat. p. 286, 287. 
t Iren, Adver. Heras. II. 28.5. ed. Massuet. Conf. II. 13. p. 130. 
$ Ib. I. 30. p. 163. § Ib. TIL. 6.1. p. 180. | Ib. IIT. 19. 2. p, 212. 
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divine apparitions in the Old Testament.* He says the 
Logos must have become man in order to be the head over 
all visible and material things.t On Psalm xlv. 7, ‘‘ Therefore 
hath God anointed thee,” the anointer and the anointed, 
he remarks, are “two distinct persons, both called God.” ¢ 
In all these passages the Logos is represented as a proper 
person. The Gnostics, however, had said that the Logos 
had a beginning. In defiance of all consistency, the asser- 
tion must be met. Irenzeus therefore calls the Logos the 
eternal King,$ and gives him eternal céexistence with the 
Father,|| attributes to him the creation and government of 
the world, and also an immediate supernatural influence 
upon men and things.1 Nevertheless the unity of God 
must be preserved, and although the Logos be God and 
true God, he is still a subordinate being. Irenzeus calls the 
Son “servant and agent,” to whom power is committed.** 
«The great God could not become visible to men, for this 
would degrade the Supreme One.”++ He cites Mark xiii. 
32, “Of that day and hour knoweth no man, neither the 
Son;” and John xiv. 28, “The Father is greater than I,” 
to prove the inferiority of the Son.{{} 

Irenzeus was more successful in establishing the point 
against the Gnostics, that Christ was a man. On this point 
he deems it his duty to castigate the poor Nazarenes. 
His doctrine of hypostatical union evidently corresponded 
with Justin’s. Christ had a living body, but the place of 
the intelligent mind, the soul, the reason, was supplied by 
the Logos,$¢ the Logos assuming a body and an animal 
soul. This was much like Arianism. In opposition to 
the Gnostics, he also maintained with Justin that the Logos 
properly suffered. Irenzeus drew his illustrations mainly 
from the Scriptures, which he interpreted in the most 
extravagant style of allegory. 

If the conceptions of Irenzeus are dim, in approaching 
Clement of Alexandria, A. D. 220, we find ourselves ina 
‘land of darkness, as darkness itself.’ Critics give up 
the attempt to reconcile his utterances. Miinscher says, 





* Tren. IV. 10. 1. p. 239. t Ib. IIT. 16. 6. t Ib. III. 6. 1. p. 180. 
§ Ib. 111.12. || Ib. I. 30. p. 163. 11. 25. 2. p. 153. IIL. 18. p. 209. IV. 20.1. 
7 Ib. IV. 6. 7. p. 235. III. 16. p. 306. IV.17.18. V. 2. 

** Tb. III. 8. 3. p. 183. IV. 7.4. p. 236. tt Ib. 1V. 20. 7. p. 255. 
tt Ib. II. 28. 6. 8. p. 158, 159. §§ Ib. V. 1. 3. p. 293. frag. p. 347. 
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“Whoever wishes to establish a theory by the assenting 
testimony of antiquity, will have small trouble with Clem- 
ent.”” One thing is worth noting about this Father. Though 
prevailingly dark, in him is distinctly seen the influence of 
Heathen philosophy in bringing out the doctrine of the 
Trinity. Clement was a scholar, and revered the Pagan 
wisdom. In the philosophers and poets of antiquity he dis- 
cerned already the germs of Christianity. He had studied 
profoundly and enthusiastically the ancient lore of Greece. 
He loved to wrap himself in mystery after the Eleusinian 
fashion, partly perhaps to dazzle his pupils, partly to make 
them reflect. In blinding them, he must have succeeded. 
His mind was filled with much learning, but altogether un- 
digested ; hence his mystification. 

Without endeavoring to mark out every shade of mean- 
ing in Clement’s words, which would be useless as well as 
tedious, we will attempt to convey a general idea of his 
thought. ‘Though he calls the Son the true God,* he 
makes him clearly an inferior being. He distinguishes the 
uncreated, only true God from the Logos, by making the lat- 
ter join in a universal song of praise with angels and men.+ 
He says that the Son, although Lord over all, serves the 
will of the Almighty Father, is through the pleasure of God 
the author of all good,t and that from the Son we ascend 
to the absolute Cause of all, ete. But while thus subordi- 
nating the Logos, he exalts him far above the earlier 
Fathers’ imaginations. This is a remarkable passage : — 
‘‘On earth man is the noblest being. In heaven, the an- 
gels, who enjoy a higher, purer blessedness. But the most 
perfect, holiest, highest, lordliest and most regal nature 
is the Son’s, who approaches nearest the universal Monarch. 
It rules everything according to the will of the Father. 
The Son of God never deserts his superintendence. He is 
never divided, never sundered, wanders not from place 
to place. He is all-pervading — unlimited — all eyes — all- 
seeing —all-hearing — all-knowing — through his power 
trying all power. To him is the whole host of angels and 
Gods submitted, in accordance with the Divine economy.” || 





* Cohortatio ad Gentes, I. c. 10. pp. 84, 86. Pedagog. I. c. 2. p. 99. 
ed. Potter. 


t Protrep. p. 92. ¢ Pedag. I. 2. p. 99. Strom. VI. pp. 832, 833. 
§ Strom. VI. pp. 833, 834. || Strom. VII. 7. p. 831. 
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Clement makes the Logos a distinct person, subordinate 
to the Supreme Father ; yet calls him “ true God ”—clearly 
ascribes to him Divine attributes ——says he existed before 
all time ( “ x90 aiwywy”’) — prays to him* —and leaves his 
readers to make what they can out of such contradictory 
language. 

Of the Holy Spirit Clement speaks less, and less distinct- 
ly. He often celebrates the Father, Son and Spirit in the 
same strain; whence we may infer, that he considered the 
Spirit to be Divine — perhaps a person, though this is by 
no means clear. 

Clement, in his idea of the hypostatic union with Christ, 
differed in a peculiar manner from the earlier Fathers.+ 
Justin and Irenzus had held that Christ as a man was 
possessed of a body animated with physical life, the Logos 
supplying the place of intelligence and reason. Clement, 
instead of coming nearer to a union of two natures in 
Christ, allows him as man nothing but a body, excluding 
the idea even of an animal soul; intelligence, mind and the 
informing vital principle being supplied by the Logos. The 
Logos assumed a real body as to form and substance, but 
free from all impurity, fit for the dwelling of God. He felt 
no want. He ate, but not for his need; he drank, but not 
to quench his thirst. He was passionless, experiencing 
neither pleasure nor pain.{ Clement’s conception of the 
hypostatical union was fast preparing the way for the doc- 
trine of the Son’s supreme divinity, —a doctrine which, as 
others have also remarked, grew out of the denial of his 
human nature. 

Passing from Clement to Origen, A. D. 230, we are in- 
volved in still deeper mystery. One thing is certain, that 
while the nature and relations of the Logos are more con- 
fused and elevated, he is yet most clearly a distinct and 
subordinate person. One passage will throw some light 
upon this.¢ “If,’ says he, “Celsus had comprehended 
this, ‘I and the Father are one,’ and this other, said by the 
Son in his prayer, ‘As I and thou are one,’ he would not 
have supposed that we worship other than the supreme 





* Ped. III. 12. p. 311. Strom. VII. 12. p. 875. 
t Cohort. 10. 86. Ped. I. 5. p. 111. ¢ Strom. VI. 9. p. 775. 
§ Contr. Celsum. VIII. 12. pp. 750, 751. ed. de la Rue. 
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God. For the Father, he says, ‘is in me, and I in the 
Father.’ But if from this, any one fears that we are of 
those who deny that the Father and Son are two hyposta- 
ses, let him by this, ‘ And in all the believers there was one 
heart and one spirit,’ explain the ‘I and my Father are 
one.’”’ ‘* We worship therefore the true Father and the 
true Son, two as to hypostasis, but one in concurrence and 
identity of will.” The Father begat the Son, but in no 
human fashion; “the generation of the Son of God was 
eternal and sempiternal, as splendor is generated of light.’’* 
In this the eternal generation of the Son is clearly stated. 
Origen seems to have considered the Son as in some 
sense an emanation from the Father ; and in illustration of 
this he uses the simile of vapor, and makes Christ homo- 
ousian, of the same nature, with the Father. Thus, “ the 
Father did not exist before him in time, but was the foun- 
tain of his existence. For this reason the Son is wholly 
dependent upon the Father.” In speaking of the Father 
he uses the article, (6 dcos,) in speaking of the Son he 
omits it, (#eos,) thus as it were making him a second 
God, inferior to the Supreme. Origen ascribes Divine 
power to the Son, though in an inferior sense, if we may 
so speak. The Father has power over all, “and even he, 
who now is not subjected to the Father, will one day be 
subjected, when everything has been subjected to him.” ¢ 
‘‘God 1s; and inferior to the Father is the Son. For he 
is second to the Father. So that greater is the power of 
the Father than of the Son, and the power of the Son 
than of the Holy Spirit.” ¢ “The Son created the world, 
but only as the second builder; the head workman, com- 
manding the Son, being God.” || From Origen’s darkness 
we may gather, that he regarded the Son as of the same 
nature with the Father, though numerically they were two. 
On the human nature of Christ, Origen’s opinion may 
be ascertained with some clearness. He bitterly reproves 
those who deny that Christ was a real man, but warns us 
not to make hima mere man. For our Saviour was also 
God, —this he asserts in numerous passages. He was 





* De Princip. I. 2. 4. t Contr. Cels. V1. 17. p. 643. 
t De Prin. III. 5. 7. p. 151. § De Prin. I. 3. 5. p. 62. 

|| Contr. Cels. VI. 60. p. 678. 
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therefore both God and man.* Origen was conscious of 
the difficulty of explaining this relation, ‘The narrowness 
of human intellect stops, and oppressed by the stupend- 
ous thought, wavers in its conception. If he deems him 
God, he sees him man; if he deems him man, he de- 
scries him returning in triumph from the dead.” + From 
his miracles and his humbleness, his divine majesty and his 
mortal body, he calls him “perfect God” and “ perfect 
man,’ and predicates of him a human intelligence and 
body — perfect manhood. Of the body of Christ he asserts 
that it was no delusion, as the Docete maintained. It was 
human as coming from a woman — made of mortal stuff — 
obnoxious to mortal wounds and to death—an earthly 
body, of no “form or comeliness.” The soul of Christ 
(anima) was in kind and substance a human soul. It 
was the bond of union between the mortal body and the 
divine Logos. ‘“ For,”’ said he, “it could not be, that the 
nature of God should mingle immediately with a body.” 
‘* And nothing hinders,” saith Origen, “that the mind of 
Jesus should have been united with the Logos in the high- 
est and most excellent communion.” Some qualities or 
offices are given to the Divine nature, and some are pecu- 
liar to the human. Thus, the Son of God is said to have 
died, in regard to his mortal nature, ‘‘but you will see no 
Christian, even among the simplest, who would say, that 
the ‘truth,’ or the ‘life,’ or the ‘ way,’ or the ‘living bread 
which came down from heaven,’ or the ‘resurrection,’ 
died.”{ Grief of spirit and temptation belonged to his 
human nature. The Logos humbled itself to our low na- 
tures, to lead men from low to high. He ridicules the idea 
of the Logos suffering change in coming into a human 
nature. 

Origen believed in the préexistence of human souls.$ 
He believed that the efficacy of Christ extended to spiritual 
beings.|| The Logos was in Moses, the prophets, and 
angels. From which we may infer Origen’s meaning to 





* Contr. Cels. II. 8. p. 391. De Princ. I. 2. 1. p.53. 
t De Princip. VI. 1. 2. p. 89. 
t Contr. Cels. 1V. 15, p. 511. Ib. VII. 16. p. 705. 


§ See passages cited by Guericke, p. 233. ‘De Scholz. Alex. Cate- 
chet. Theologia.”’ 


|| Homil. XII. in Luc. Vol. III. p. 945. 
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have been something like this ; — in its préexistent state, the 
soul of Christ by moral purity and elevation became thor- 
oughly filled with the Logos, of whom all souls partake in 
proportion to the love they bear him. He would not, how- 
ever, say that the Divine nature was also human, or that the 
human nature of Christ was Divine. 

Of the Holy Spirit Origen affirms, that it is a distinct 
person, eternally begotten of the Father through the Son, 
and superior to all that the Son has made.* It is therefore 
inferior to the Son, that is, inferior in power.t Whether 
he held the Holy Spirit to be truly God, is uncertain. 
He did address prayer to the Spirit as a Divine being.t 

Of the Trinity Origen’s account may be this. The 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are three distinct persons, 
diverse indeed in dignity, but of the same Divine nature. 
This unity of essence, however, particularly in regard to 
the Holy Spirit, was less clearly set forth, both Son and 
Spirit being viewed as generated by the will of the 
Father. 

We believe this summary of Origen’s views to be correct. 
It is as comprehensive as our space will allow. In regard 
to the doctrine of eternal generation, as well as of the hy- 
postatical union, Origen reasoned more like a philosopher 
than a theologian, as is evident from his metaphysical cast 
of argument and illustration throughout. If to a logical 
mind his conceptions and words are contradictory, for 
that we are not responsible. The earlier Fathers generally 
entertained the contradictory ideas of the Logos, — that it 
was at the same time an attribute of God, and a distinct 
proper person. Whether they held this belief thus nakedly 
stated, we are not concerned at this time to determine. 

Having examined the principal Greek Fathers, we come 
now to the most distinguished among the Latins; and 
Tertullian must be the first questioned. Tertullian wrote at 
Carthage, in the latter part of the second and the beginning 
of the third century. He was a dark, obscure, rough, and 
somewhat fiery writer, full of barbarous splendor. We can 
gather from his writings no very clear conception of his 
opinions. Such as we have been able to collect, we give. 
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On the whole his ideas seem not far removed from Justin’s, 
and those of other earlier Fathers. 

“Before all was God alone —himself the universe — 
alone ; for without him existed nothing. Still he was not 
wholly alone, for he had with him intelligence. For God 
is an intelligent Spirit. This intelligence is the Divine 
Mind. The Greeks call it Logos.”* This Logos, he held, 
was begotten in time, and became a distinct being before 
the creation. Hermogenes said, — God was always Lord ; 
a Lord must have a lordship; therefore matter is eternal. 
This Tertullian denies. ‘God was always God, but Lord 
was he never before the universe began to be. So is God, 
Father; but he was not always Father, because always 
God. He could not have been Father, until there was a 
Son. Now there was a time when the Son was not in ex- 
istence.’ | ‘The Son was an efflux from God, begotten to 
create the world. The substance of the Son and Father 
are the same; as the ray from the sun — light from light — 
spirit from spirit. ‘The Logos first took form when God 
said, ‘Let there be light,’ and became a separate exist- 
ence, a real substance, because everything that goes out 
from the most excellent Substance must be substance.{ 
The Son was entirely subordinated to the Father. Ter- 
tullian calls him the second after God —an efflux. He 
was not of himself God, but God only so far as he proceed- 
ed forth from the Divine substance. He prayed to the 
Father —— was ignorant of the last day and hour—had 
received all power and majesty.§ But more than this, the 
Son was visible, while the Father by nature was invisible. 
‘How absurd”! exclaims Tertullian, “the omnipotent, 
invisible, highest God, walking in paradise in search of 
Adam — shutting up Noah’s ark — sitting with Abraham 
under an oak, etc. We would not believe it of the Son, 
did not the Holy Scriptures say it; we would not believe 
it of the Father, if they did.” || Again, he says that the 
titles, Almighty, Lord of hosts, etc. are applied to the Son 
only as holding power from the Father. 

Perhaps we have said enough, to show that Tertullian 
made the Son a distinct, inferior being. We will cite one 
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passage more to reconcile this idea with the unity of God. 
“God brought forth the Logos, as the root brings forth the 
trunk, the fountain the wave, the sun the beam of light. 
As little as the trunk is separated from the root, or the wave 
from the fountain, so little is the Son from God. God and 
the Logos are two, but united as trunk and root. The 
third is the Spirit, which springs from God and the Son, as 
the fruit from the root and the stem.” * The Logos made 
revelations to the prophets, and united itself with the man 
Jesus. On this point Tertullian is very obscure. In some 
passages he seems to make Christ spirit and flesh, without 
a human soul.t In others he clearly ascribes to him a 
human soul.{ He speaks with no precision, or clearness, 
of the sufferings of the Logos. The Son was one with the 
Father in concurrence of will, in the relation of love and 
perfect obedience. Of the eternal generation of the Son, 
his eternal personality, and numerical unity with God, ‘Ter- 
tullian says nothing. 

The Holy Spirit Tertullian regarded as a person, draw- 
ing his existence from the Father and the Son. This he 
proves from the form of baptism.§ ‘Tertullian’s Trinity 
may be thus stated : — Father, Son and Spirit are one, and 
yet three. “They are three, not in quality (nature, ) 
but in rank ; not in substance, but in form; not in power, 
but in manifestation. There is but one substance, quality, 
and power, as there is but one God, from whom are de- 
duced these gradations, forms and manifestations, under 
the names, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.”|| Here the 
Godhead is three-fold — as persons. ‘Take away the pro- 
per personality, and simple unity remains. The person- 
ality is secondary. The Deity is by no means three in the 
sense in which he is one. This singular statement will be 
more easily apprehended, when we consider that Tertullian 
conceived of spirit as material, and ascribed a body to God. 
According to this the Father, Son, and Spirit were of 
the same subtile essence, to which as Son and as Spirit 
certain accidental properties might attach without impair- 
ing its unity. By removing these accidental properties 
there remains the simple unity of subtile essence, the Trinity 
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being quite a distinct thing from the unity ; the proper per- 
sonality depending upon the will of the supreme God, who 
by begetting becomes the Father. For Tertullian would 
say, — ‘ take away proper personality from the Son and the 
Holy Spirit, and there is no Son or Holy Spirit — there is 
no Father—but only the eternally existing God; for all 
three, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, depend upon accident- 
al circumstances and properties.’ This is no Trinity. 

A little after the middle of the third century, Dionysius, 
Bishop of Alexandria, wrote against Sabellianism. His 
opinions are with difficulty ascertained, as his works are 
lost, and he lives only.through the accounts of Athanasius 
and Basilius. Against Sabellius he in one passage writes 
thus: — ‘The Son of God was made and created. His 
substance is distinct from the substance of the Father. 
The Father stands to him in the relation of a ship-builder 
to his vessel. Being a creature, he was not before he was 
created.”* Again: “God was not always Father; the 
Son was not always. For the highest God was once with- 
out the Logos, and the Son was not before he was cre- 
ated.”+ But this is blank Arianism. 'To explain himself 
out of which, he uses the simile of words uttered from 
within through the mouth. “The inward Logos, intelli- 
gence, remains the same, but that word has gone out. 
The inward and the outward Logos are distinct, and yet 
one. Intelligence and speech are distinct from each other, 
and yet not wholly so. The intellect frames the speech, 
and the speech makes perceptible the intelligence.” 
Comprehend this, if we can; the Alexandrians could not. 
They detested Sabellianism, but they saw little to choose 
between it and Dionysius’s mixture of Arius and the earlier 
Fathers. 

Their complaints reached Dionysius, Bishop of Rome, 
A. D. 255—269. The African Bishops would have it, 
that Dionysius denied eternal existence to the Son, and, in 
their enthusiasm, they made very evidently two Gods, and 
thus were undermining the very foundation of their religion. 
The poor Bishops had no idea what they were saying. 
Dionysius of Rome rejects Sabellianism as a godless heresy 
— rejects the opinion of the African Bishops as bitheism — 
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rejects the idea of the Alexandrine Dionysius, that the Son 
was created. He seems to have held that the Son was 
a proper, distinct being — dependent upon the Father, and 
yet eternal — begotten, not created. His view appears to 
have coincided nearly, if not entirely, with the doctrine of 
the Nicene Council. 

There is a good deal of difficulty in getting at the precise 
opinions of these two men. They are of no very great 
importance, except as showing how much the several state- 
ments concerning the Logos depended upon the merest 
disputation, and were made only in opposition to the 
arguments of adversaries. Probably all the Fathers would 
have taken different grounds, had their opponents occupied 
different positions. This is rather an unsafe foundation for 
such a doctrine as the Trinity. 

Novatian, A. D. 256, wrote against Sabellianism, and 
his opinions are in consequence somewhat confused. He 
held the Father alone to be without origin — immeasurable 
—immortal—and one. From him, when he willed, his 
Son, the Word, was begotten — not strictly ereated. This 
Son is to be regarded as a self-subsisting power, produced 
from the Father. He was from all time in the Father ; and 
yet the Father, being uncreated or unoriginated, was before 
the Son, who was originated. The Son does nothing of 
his own will or counsel, but is obedient to the commands 
of the Father, they being one in concurrence of will. The 
Logos in Novatian’s view was a distinct person — begotten 
according to God’s will— bearing the same essential rela- 
tion to God, that a man does to his earthly parents. He 
was exalted above all angels, and yet was far below the 
Father, as borrowing existence, perfection, etc. from him. 
Novatian thus escapes Sabellianism by asserting the Son’s 
proper personality, and Arianism by asserting his existence 
in the Father, before he was by a special act of volition be- 
gotten as the Logos.* The peculiar nature of the Son’s 
existence and generation is known only to the Father and 
Son. On the hypostatic union, Novatian seems to have 
entertained the same views with the earlier Fathers, in 
which there was nothing resembling a double nature in 


Christ. 
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In the beginning of the fourth century Arnobius wrote 
against the Heathen objectors. ‘‘ You worship,” said they, 
‘¢a crucified man.” To this Arnobius answered, ‘“ Were this 
true, still, for his marvellous blessings upon the human 
race, he would merit the title, God. But he is God in a 
far higher sense ; God in fact — God in his inward power 
— sent upon the earth by the supreme Ruler of all things, 
with the weightiest message.” * The Deity of Christ, Arno- 
bius proves from his miracles. “Christ,” he says, “is the ex- 
alted God ( Deus sublimis ), God from the very root (radice 
ab intima), sent as the God-Saviour from the supreme 
Ruler to us.” + Still the Logos is subordinate. The express- 
ions, “ Almighty God,” “Supreme Overseer,” ‘“ Boundless 
Ruler of the Universe,” which he applies to God, he never 
applies to Christ. Christ, with all this Divine majesty, de- 
pends upon the will of the supreme God.{ Of the rela- 
tion of Christ to the Father, Arnobius says little. On the 
question of the hypostatic union, he seems to have con- 
sidered the Logos to have assumed merely a human body, 
in order to become perceptible to men’s senses. ‘ But 
could not a God,’ urged his adversaries, ‘ carry on his plans 
here without assuming a human form?’ ‘Had it been 
possible, it would have been so,’ says our philosopher ; 
‘but how could an invisible, bodiless form become percept- 
ibly related to men —a thing essential to the accomplish- 
ment of his work?’ ‘But he was murdered like a man.’ 
‘Nay,’ says Arnobius the Platonist, ‘the Divine cannot die ; 
neither can that which is simple be destroyed; only the 
man he assumed, hung on the cross and died. ‘If the 
Sybil, who prophesies according to you Heathen, should be 
slain, could you say, because Apollo inspires her, that he 
was slain?” ’¢ This is a remarkable instance of a man so 
near the Council of Nice, holding nothing resembling the 
later doctrine of two natures in Christ. It was the aim of 
Arnobius, to establish the Divine nature of Christ against 
Heathen objectors, which accounts for his imperfect and 
loose notion of his human nature. 

The views of Lactantius, the last of the Ante-Nicene 
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Fathers, upon the hypostatic union, are somewhat vague. 
Christ, in his view, was both God and nfan, but, if we may 
make the inference, neither perfect God nor perfect man. 
He was not perfect God, because he was begotten in time; 
nor perfect man, for he had but one parent. The supreme 
God was fatherless and motherless. So must the Son be. 
Lactantius therefore supposes two births; first, by the 
Father alone; and second, by the mother alone. Christ 
was thus by the Spirit the son of God, by the flesh the son 
of man; that is, both God and man. In other points of 
opinion Lactantius seems not to have been very peculiar. 
The Son did not exist from eternity, — was absolutely in- 
ferior to the Father, by whose will he came into being, and 
with whom by concurrence of will he was united.* Lac- 
tantius’s account of his generation is singularly gross. God 
is conceived of as a huge being, breathing through his nos- 
trils. Of this breath, silent and pervading, angels and 
inferior spirits are formed. But the Son is the word, 
coming out with powerful sound from the mouth, more 
powerful than the silent breath, though essentially the 
same.t He also likens the procession of the Son to the 
flowing of a stream from its fountain. 

Lactantius probably got his main ideas from Tertullian, 
and perhaps held the same views with him upon the hypos- 
tatic union, if indeed either he or Tertullian knew precisely 
what their own views were. For the rest of his orthodoxy, 
Lactantius seems to have been indebted to Hermes Tris- 
megistus and the Sybilline Oracles. 

On reviewing the course of thought along which we have 
been led, we are struck with this circumstance. The doc- 
trine of the Deity of Jesus Christ was handed down by no 
tradition, was transmitted in no one consistent form through 
the Church Fathers, but was developed gradually, and 
entirely by means of the “ doubtful disputations ” of hu- 
man ignorance and contest. Next to this in influence was 
the ever condensing philosophy, which filled the minds of 
the ablest men, like Clement and Origen. And lastly, the 
reproach of the cross. Still, up to this time we have no 
Trinity, — no bitheism even. The Logos is always an infe- 
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rior being. There is nothing like the doctrine of a double 
nature in Christ distinctly held ; and eternal generation was 
maintained only by Origen, and perhaps one or two of his 
disciples. 

Thus stood the doctrine of the Trinity a few years before 
the Council of Nice. No individual can be charged with 
holding anything like its later logical, or illogical, statement 
by the Church. 

Trains of thought, however, which had been mainly in- 
strumental in pushing on the speculations concerning the 
Logos thus far, continued their pressure, until the work was 
done by the Council of Nice; which brought down the 
concentrated force of the Church, to crush notions which it 
might have accepted without compromising its dignity or 
impairing its claim to mental soundness. 

The Ante-Nicene Fathers had always indignantly re- 
pelled the charge of bitheism, but yet had not hesitated 
to call Christ God, and had ascribed to him more or less 
of the Divine attributes. They escaped this charge, gene- 
rally, by making the unity between Christ and his Father 
consist in unity of will. This excuse seemed a slight one, 
and men arose who proposed different solutions of the 
problem of the Messiah’s nature. One class, to whom 
belonged Theodotus and Artemon, held that Christ was a 
mere man. ‘This party never figured largely in the history 
of the early Church. There was another, that became more 
famous, to which belonged Praxeas, Noetus, Sabellius, and 
Paul of Samosata. Sabellius rejected the idea of three 
hypostases, and maintained that Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit were only different names for different modes of the 
Divine operation. The sun, he said, is one hypostasis, and 
has three modes of operation, or three departments of man- 
ifestation —light, warmth, and its round form. The form 
or body is the Father, the light is the Son, the warmth is 
the Holy Spirit. This illustration forced the Orthodox 
Fathers to express more distinctly their view of the proper 
personality of the Logos ; which made way for a dissension 
that shook the whole Church. 

According to the Alexandrino-Platonic philosophy, the 
Logos, as the divine reason, was as eternal as God, God 
being in himself perfect intelligence ; and only by genera- 
tion before the creation of the world did he become an 
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hypostasis and have a beginning. It could hardly be said, 
then, that there had been a time when the Son was not in 
existence, since God can never be destitute of reason. 
From this statement the existence of the Son might seem 
to arise from an absolute necessity, not from an act of the 
Father’s will. ‘The Son would be, therefore, in his essence 
the supreme God, but in his generation a subordinate, dis- 
tinct being. But generation could not destroy his essence, 
and therefore logically it might appear as if God were at 
once himself and something else — at the same time, 
supreme and subordinate, — which is absurd. 

According to the Gnostic Rabbinical emanation theory, 
the Son was not from eternity, and his efflux from the 
supreme God was not of necessity. The Son was not God, 
but a God; not eternal, but made in time. 

From contact between these two systems sprang the 
Arian controversy. Arius was presbyter at Alexandria, in 
the beginning of the fourth century. As a representative 
of the Gnostic system, we must say that he differed mate- 
rially from their idea of emanations. Arius~started from 
the point of the Son’s generation, and said that the 
Son was created like other angelic beings. He existed 
before all time, that is, before the creation of the world; 
but not from eternity, for there was a time when he did 
not exist. He was formed by the will of God, and like 
everything out of God, was created from nothing. He was 
not of the same substance (déuoovows ) with the Father, but 
of inferior essence — the first spirit next toGod. The fol- 
lowers of Arius modified this view in various ways, one class 
taking the name of Heterousians or Eunomians, another 
class being called Homoiousians or Semi-Arians. The three 
great points between Arius and Bishop Alexander were first, 
whether the Son had any commencement of existence ; sec- 
ondly, whether he was created out of nothing, like any other 
creature, or whether he derived his being from the Father’s 
essence; thirdly, whether he was generated by the free 
will of the Father, or by a necessity of his nature. Alex- 
ander and Athanasius, — the former, Bishop, the latter, a 
deacon, of Alexandria, — were the strongest opponents of 
Arius, whose doctrines were condemned by the Council of 
Nice, A. D. 325; at which it was established, that Christ, 
the Son, was “begotten, not made,” and “ begotten of the 
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essence of the Father’ — “ God of God — Light of Light 
— very God of very God — consubstantial with the Father.” 
At this time, however, the famous word ‘“ éuoovaws,” con- 
substantial, probably denoted simply the oneness of essence 
in the Father and the Son, and did not refer to numerical 
unity. Of the Holy Ghost, nothing was determined by this 
Council. 

But from the Council of Nice another difficulty arose. 
The earliest Fathers had considered the Logos as suffering 
in Christ. Arius also, who with the ancient Fathers held 
that the Logos supplied the place of a human intellect in 
Christ, and was created, found no difficulty in this view. 
But in the Nicene statement a difficulty soon manifested 
itself on this point, as the sufferings of the Son seemed to 
imply the sufferings of the Father. The idea of a double 
nature not yet being fully apprehended, this matter was to 
be decided ; but.Apollinaris, in attempting a definition, 
came very close upon Arianism. In A. D. 381, another 
Council was held at Constantinople, in which it was de- 
creed, that Christ was not only perfect God, but perfect 
man also, and possessed of a rational soul. Thus was the 
doctrine of a double nature in Christ established. 

Still t! erelation of these two natures to each other re- 
mained to be defined, and the doctrine of communica- 
tion of properties was resorted to. Absurdities were 
heaped upon absurdities. Blasphemy, bribery, and open 
violence disgraced and darkened the infallible councils of 
the Holy Church for nearly a century. Malice, envy and 
hate fought and blustered about the union of the Divine 
and the human in Christ, until Satan had driven both 
Divine and human out of all their natures. At the Council 
at Chalcedon, A. D. 451, it was solemnly decided, that the 
Lord Jesus was possessed of two distinct natures, united 
without mixture or confusion in one person. 

At the time of the Council of Nice, the nature of the 
Holy Ghost was almost undefined. The Fathers had from 
the first wavered in their conceptions on this point, and 
Arius himself was as orthodox as anybody on a point on 
which as yet there had been no heterodoxy. It would re- 
quire some space and some acuteness to trace out the pre- 
cise time at which the Holy Spirit was invested with 
supreme Divinity, and to discover the means by which it 
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attained such an elevation. Until after the Council of 
Nice, orthodox and heterodox seemed equally indifferent 
about it. The very orthodox Hilary held the Holy Spirit 
to be merely Divine power, called it a gift of God, and the 
like,* while the heterodox Cyril of Jerusalem conceived of 
it as a person, Divine and incomprehensible, through whom 
angels and archangels derive their holiness, as higher than 
a servant, etc.t This will serve to show the little conse- 
quence attached to it in the middle of the fourth century. 
Such a state of opinion in regard to this point might have 
continued much longer, had not Athanasius been still 
living. This keen, bitter theologian, seeming to think his 
victory over the Arians incomplete, determined to exalt the 
Holy Spirit to equal dignity with the Son. This was no 
easy undertaking among conscientious men. The doctrine 
was cautiously introduced by such men as Gregory Nazi- 
anzen and Basilius the Great. Their proofs were not so 
numerous as their opponents; and as the latter appeared 
to have entirely the advantage, the plan for defying the 
Holy Spirit seemed far from being accomplished. 

The Emperor Constantius had exerted his power against 
the prevalence of the Nicene Creed. His successor Julian 
was pleased with the Christian wrangling, and let both 
sides have fair play. Forthwith Hilary and Athanasius 
busied themselves to make up for lost time, and the con- 
test was hotly waged. On the death of Julian, (A. D. 363,) 
the Orthodox party came into favor under Jovian, and 
Athanasius used.all diligence in hastening the accomplish- 
ment of his greax purpose. Jovian, however, died in 364, 
and the Western Empire fell to Valentinian, an advocate 
of Orthodoxy, but tolerant to the Arians and disposed to 
protect them from harm. Valens, in the East, was a hot 
Arian, and persecuted the Orthodox as well as Semi-Arians. 
In the meantime Athanasius died. But his fierce intoler- 
ance was still warm in his followers. In A. D. 375, the 
Western Bishops held a conference in Illyricum, and de- 
cided that Father, Son and Holy Spirit were homoousian, 
and uttered anathema against all who refused to accept this 
as a point of belief. Soon after this, Valentinian died, and 
in A. D. 378, Valens, the Arian, died also, in a fight with 
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the Goths. Now “the Catholic faith’ became triumph- 
ant. In A. D. 380, Theodosius published an edict for the 
establishment of the true faith. In A. D. 381, he summon- 
ed the great Council at Constantinople, at which additions 
were made to the Nicene Creed, — in the article of the 
Son, that he was “ begotten before all ages,’’ — and by this 
article on the Holy Ghost, — “ And in the Holy Ghost, the 
Lord and Giver of life, who proceeds from the Father and 
Son, who together with the Father and the Son is adored 
and glorified, who spoke by the prophets.” This, however, 
was not the Trinity. ‘The contest was by no means ended. 
In A. D. 383, Theodosius called a Council at Constanti- 
nople of the leaders of the conflicting parties, in order to 
effect a reconciliation, but it was of no avail. 

Civil power, the authority of an imposing belief, and di- 
visions among the Arians themselves, threw the supremacy 
into the hands of the other party, who were by degrees, 
slowly but surely, building up the doctrine they seemed 
pledged to uphold. The struggle went on, from country to 
country, and from city to city, — Church against Church — 
Bishop against Bishop — Emperors, ecclesiastics, Huns, 
Christianized Goths, or rather Vandalized Christians, fight- 
ing and cursing, pell-mell together. At length, somewhere 
about the commencement of the fifth century, it was pro- 
claimed to the world in most remarkable language, that 
God is not one, but three. The doctrine that had thus 
been forming for so many ages, at length was plainly stated 
in the form of a “ Creed ; ” which, though falsely, bore the 
name of Athanasius. Its author is not known. It made 
its appearance from some dark corner, as suited its charac- 
ter, and after a considerable lapse of time was received as 
the faith of the Roman Catholic Church. It was accepted 
in France about the middle of the ninth century ; in Spain 
and Germany, still later; at Rome about A. D. 1014. It 
has been set to music, and was chanted in the English 
churches in the tenth century : — 

“¢ Whoever will be saved, before all things it is necessary 
that he hold the Catholic faith. 

“Which faith except every one do keep entire and in- 
violate, without doubt he shall perish everlastingly. 

“‘ Now, the Catholic faith is this; that we worship one 
God in Trinity and Trinity in Unity.” 0. B. F. 
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Art. VI.— MILLERISM. 


Any observer of human nature can see that the knowl- 
edge of any future event makes an impression deeper 
and stronger in proportion to the uncertainty of the 
time of its coming. If men can ascertain the precise 
day and hour when it is to arrive, they neglect and delay 
all preparation for it, and it comes unprovided for at last. 
Since it is so with men, God reserves the knowledge of 
times and seasons to himself: but not to assert his own 
sovereignty and humble human pride; it is rather in merci- 
ful consideration to human infirmity, in order to place man 
in the condition most favorable to spiritual improvement 
and the right discharge of duty. For the certainty that 
preparation must be made, taken in connexion with the 
uncertainty of the time, gives just enough of assurance and 
leaves just enough of mystery to have the deepest influence 
on the heart. And yet, certain as it is that the arrange- 
ments of Divine Providence are kind, and idle as it is to 
attempt to gather by underhand means from the Scriptures 
what they were never intended to disclose, there are those 
who are constantly biting the chains of nature, and en- 
deavoring to search out what even the Saviour himself 
acknowledged that he did not know. 

The time when the world shall end, has been a subject 
of special interest to such persons, as if it had some con- 
nexion with their religious duty. The language of all 
prophecy favors these fanciful investigations: it is always 
full of suggestion, figurative and glowing, well suited, and 
probably meant to excite the imagination to living action, 
and through that avenue to reach the mind and heart. 
The prophet’s eye kindles as he looks into the dark rolling 
clouds that cover the future ; shadows pass before him, life- 
like indeed, but undefined, and though he feels their pres- 
ence, he cannot discern their form. He describes the 
vision, or rather his own emotions, in language dim and 
magnificent, and the broad landscape of the future is spread 
out at once in darkness and in light ;—nothing can be 
surer than the event, and at the same time nothing more 
uncertain than the time when it is to be. 

In a very early age the Christians borrowed, or rather 
brought with them, the Hebrew fancy of a millennium ; for 
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the Jews believed that their Messiah, when he took pos- 
. session of his throne on earth, should reign a thousand 
years in happiness and glory. Through all those days of 
suffering and blood in which the foundations of the religion 
were laid, it was the relief of the afflicted Christians to an- 
ticipate the time when every knee should bow to him whose 
right it was to reign, and his persecuted followers should be 
lifted from the dust. Many a time in the Christian history 
has this vision been indulged. Often has the time been fix- 
ed, but the hour has arrived and brought no change with it ; 
casting only a momentary chill, however, upon the hopeful 
propensities of mankind, since in every succeeding age the 
same hope rises, only to set in disappointment and sorrow 
again. 

This taste and tendency on the part of imaginative 
believers offers a great temptation to those persons, who 
find their account in flattering human delusion, and who 
do it without remorse of conscience, since in deceiving 
others they generally succeed to some extent in imposing 
upon themselves. Hosts of minor prophets have risen up, 
sufficiently worldly in their views, but each proclaiming 
that the end of the world was at hand. They have gene- 
rally been men utterly incapable of taking just and enlight- 
ened views of any subject. Thinking that they perceived 
some intimations of the kind in Scripture, they have seized 
upon them as grand discoveries. The imagination always 
sees its way clear, when the reason is not consulted ; and 
as they have published their results with some sincerity and 
abundant self-applause, they have always found enough 
who were sufficiently ignorant of the Scriptures to believe 
them. Sometimes a harmless comet, moving quietly on its 
far-off way, was to break from God’s control and dash our 
earth to pieces; or some other of the less familiar changes 
of nature filled men with dismay ; but when the appointed 
hour arrived, the world moved on in calm indifference 
through its heavenly circle, and there was not an end even 
to the follies and delusions in it, for it was but a little while 
before the same wild fancies were renewed, and after de- 
ceiving many to their injury, went heavily down into con- 
tempt and darkness again. 

There must be a reason why this process can thus be 
perpetually repeated ; otherwise men would gather some 
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information from the past. And as we have had the 
opportunity of tracing the course of one of these hallucina- 
tions, we may perhaps be able to say how and why it is, 
that so many after escaping from one delusion of this kind 
are so ready to fall into another. The explanation seems 
to be found in a certain state of mind, in which the opinion 
originates. The opinion is not the cause, but the effect ; 
and as, when a person sees things yellow, we send not for 
a surgeon to operate on his eyes, but for a physician to heal 
the disorder of his system, these humiliating errors are to 
be resisted, not by Scriptural interpretation, nor by an ex- 
posure of their unsoundness, but by the slower process of 
correcting the state of mind out of which they grow. It is 
not so disheartening a labor as many suppose ; at least it is 
not so discouraging, as to find common sense views utterly 
powerless, as they are in these cases. Since nothing is 
accomplished by direct appeal and instruction, all the en- 
couragement there can be, must be found in that alterative 
process, which sooner or later will reconcile reason and 
religion in the public mind, and make the divided, one. 

That such things are owing toa habit of mind rather 
than to any mistake of divine instruction, may be seen in the 
early Christians themselves. It is easy to see in their Epis- 
tles the traces of an impression that the end of the world 
was at hand. They were employed in bearing new and 
distasteful truths to mankind. New truths are never wel- 
come; the public mind is so reluctant to admit them, that 
it always seems to those who preach them, as if they were 
laboring in vain. It is like a river breaking out from 
the mountains and running confidently to the deep; the 
great sea rises in displeasure, roars and resists, dashing in 
thunder against it, but at last when the elements have 
arranged themselves and found their places, submits and 
takes it in. So every new truth is angrily resisted at first, 
though at last it finds its best friends in those who were 
formerly its most vehement opposers. Meantime those to 
whom the new truth is entrusted, not having the gift of 
prophecy to see from the beginning to the end, not know- 
ing the calm that will shortly follow, are dismayed and 
despondent; and they are in that state of mind which 
easily generates the feeling, that the end of all things is 
come. 

8* 
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Still, if it were only sanguine reformers who fall into 
this gloomy imagination, it could not prevail as exten- 
sively as it does; for though the worldly reformers, who 
ride upon the ascending wheel, are many, those who are 
truly interested in the enterprise are comparatively few. 
This discouragement is quite as common in those who are 
fighting no battle: for, indeed, the soldier when in the bat- 
tle feels no apprehension ; it is only when he rests on his 
arms, that he gives way to anxiety. People in every 
condition of life are liable to this despondency : the pros- 
perous, because their energies are not called into living 
action; the unprosperous, because they give over their 
exertions: and turning while in this state of mind to the 
subject of religion, they very easily mistake the coinage of 
their brain for the revealed truths of the Gospel. It is in 
such material, that the contagion of these melancholy views 
has always found it easy to spread, from the birthday of 
Christianity to the present hour. There is nothing new un- 
der the sun. The child asks what is become of the old moon. 
Why, that golden semicircle which he sees in the west over 
his left shoulder, is the same which lately hung cold and 
pale on the forehead of the morning sky. And many of 
these religious tendencies which seem to us new and strange, 
are as old as our Saviour’s day. So, to our edification, we 
may see that some of the sects which are most bitter against 
the church of Rome, are at the same time parading rags of 
her scarlet dress among their choicest decorations ; for the 
same state of mind reproduces, time after time and genera- 
tion after generation, the doctrine, opinion, spirit and 
pretension which seemed to have forever passed away. 

It is easy to find anywhere and everywhere that state of 
mind, out of which Millerism springs; for though the 
present age has the honor of giving birth to this great ex- 
pounder of the Scriptures, the state of mind to which this 
name is given abounds in all generations. We see in the 
sacred history such a person as the brave and resolute 
Elijah, becoming despondent even to weariness of life, and 
feeling as if all things were sinking in ruins, — the very last 
man whom one would think of as yielding to despair, or 
wishing to retire from his labor before his work was done. 
On another page we find Solomen set forth in all his 
glory, admired and envied by the world, and at the same 
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time faint and sick in heart. All is uninteresting ; all is 
vanity ; all goes wrong; the oppressor tramples down the 
weak ; the wise have no advantage from their wisdom; 
the same end awaits all; there is no encouragement to 
effort ; the view of life suggests nothing but sorrow and 
despair: all which grew out of his prosperity, as it was 
called. There was no such heart-sinking in Job battling 
with all manner of trials. And it is worthy of remark, that 
Elijah never had any such feeling save in the only time of 
his life when he fled from danger ; he was the bravest of 
the brave, when he faced the peril and kept the post where 
he was stationed by his God. 

But, leaving these more general illustrations of this ten- 
dency of human nature, and coming to that phenomenon 
of the kind which attracted attention among us by the 
height of fanaticism to which it rose an@ the extent to 
which it spread, Millerism deserves notice as a manifesta- 
tion on a large scale of this same disease of feeling. As a 
religious opinion simply, it could not have lived an hour. 
Nothing could be more senseless than its Scriptural inter- 
pretations, nor could they have influenced any mind which 
was not standing ready to receive them. The idea that the 
end of the world was at hand, never came from the Scrip- 
tures. A certain state of mind which prevailed, carried the 
idea to the Scriptures and sought confirmation for it there. 
As the Calvinistic or Methodist or any other religious ten- 
dency takes its doctrine with it to the Bible, and thinks that 
it found it there, did these people of the midnight cry, 
«What of the night?” Well for them, if they had re- 
membered the calm reply, “ The day cometh, and also the 
night.”” The wheels of the universe are moving on in their 
silent order, apparently no nearer the end of their course 
than when the morning stars sang together and all the sons 
of God shouted for joy. 

That such was the origin of the doctrine, may be seen 
by observing its believers. Those who embraced it were 
generally persons of unsettled minds and feelings; dis- 
appointed reformers, who had found themselves unable to 
regenerate the world at once ; religionists, who had broken 
loose from the systems in which they were trained, and 
never been rooted and grounded in any other; men of 
melancholy temper, who saw everything through the smoked 
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glass of their own spiritual vision ; timid and credulous per- 
sons, who were easily frightened, or flattered, into ‘some- 
thing which they honored with the name of an opinion ; 
misanthropic observers of life, to whom all was unprofitable 
and barren, because the dreariness of their own spirits was 
thrown over all around. Worthies of this description, of 
whom there are always enough and to spare, are ready to 
swell the ranks of the Cassandra party. All the small 
streams of dissatisfaction, jealousy and gloom gather into 
one black channel. The disease, of which there were 
always cases here and there, becomes an epidemic, and the 
Millerism grows into madness, because it seems to give 
holy sanction to feelings which otherwise those whom they 
visit would have been ashamed of, and have endeavored to 
suppress. It is impossible to deal with these things in their 
wild excesses ; once in a flame, they must burn themselves 
out. But it may be well to consider the elements of such 
prevailing delusions. They are only coarse exaggerations 
of a common state of mind, which, even though it should 
not lead, as it often does, to fanaticism or the madhouse, 
may nevertheless destroy all healthy views of existence, and 
put an end to all deep faith in God. 

Looking then at what more nearly concerns ourselves — 
at states of mind of the same description, which if indulged 
may easily lead to insanity, but which are in general re- 
strained and displaced by the efforts, the blessed efforts, 
which daily cares require, the first which meets us is the 
Millerism of domestic life. The household is a piece of 
machinery of delicate construction, requiring cheerful good 
sense, patient forbearance, and kind attention, to keep it in 
successful action. If these are wanting, if they are even 
suspended, what shrieking of wheels and hinges! how 
painfully and heavily it moves! A benevolent and hopeful 
spirit is the balance, which keeps all in order. Alas! for 
the welfare and improvement of the family, where this 
bright element is wanting. There are trials in domestic 
life, besetting us in various unsightly forms of vexation, 
trouble and care. ‘They come asa cloud, and as doves 
to their windows.” Whoever sees them darkening the 
sun, is dismayed at their formidable number ; but if he 
contemplates them singly, he sees that each is but a harm- 
less thing, and often they bring the olive leaf with them. 
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But unless the energy is summoned up to see them as they 
are, the feeling may very easily sink into hopeless gloom. 
The mother, for example, with her thoughtless girl or bold 
and stormy boys, becomes alarmed at their fierce gladness, 
still more at their occasional outbursts of passion, and very 
often, after some explosion of temper, folds her hands in 
desperation, feeling as if the end of all things was come. 
In her heart-sinking Millerism, she forgets that they are 
growing older, and that if, serenely true to her trust, she 
exerts the silent influence of character and love, these 
furious passions will tame themselves into strength and 
determination of spirit, giving force and firmness to their 
character in future days. But this kind of influence can 
never be exerted by one who sits down in despair; for this 
is weakness, and the confession of it. Character is mani- 
fested, by looking over the moment’s confusion to future 
results, as the husbandman, when he has done his part, 
“‘ hath long patience,” knowing that God will send the har- 
vest in his own good time. Go thy way then, thou of the 
sinking heart. Eat thy bread with joy. Do not become a 
Millerite when the least shadow falls upon the path. The 
fearful and unbelieving cannot be faithful, and in the Apoc- 
alyptic vision we see them sharing the sinner’s doom. 
Again: there is a Millerism of political life; a dismay 
and despair coming over us at the success of some opposite 
party. Whereas, it might be gathered from its very name, 
that the party is but a part; its efforts and successes are 
but partial. No one ever was able to give its own full 
direction to public affairs. One may for the time stand 
higher and exert a stronger influence than the other, but it 
is by their joint action, whether working with or against 
each other, that the machine is caused to go. It is natural 
enough for the losing side to dread the success of the other, 
but they might look back on their own history for consola- 
tion. ‘Time was when they had their season of triumph ; 
and then they found, like nations after great and glorious 
battles, that they had gained the victory indeed, but not 
much else with it, for all went on in a course substantially 
the same as before. These conflicts and successes attract 
attention; they are the noise and smoke of the engine; 
but they are not moving powers ; if they could be prevent- 
ed, the train would do better without them. And mean- 
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time they are lifted into undue importance, when they lead 
so many good men to retire in disgust and despair from the 
field, leaving ‘“‘lewd fellows of the baser sort” to arrange 
all things at their own sweet will. 

Does not this apprehension indicate the existence of a 
faith in chance, as a kind of God? Does it not forget, 
that there are fixed laws in action under all these changes, 
which deal with these small parties as the great ocean plays 
with its foam? With all its angry heaving, the deep obeys 
the law of its tides: and so the waves of the people, how- 
ever wild and stormy, are working out the purposes of a 
higher Providence, though they know not what they do. 
Why can we not understand that parties, while they seem 
to be doing their own selfish pleasure, are worked up and 
worked over by an unseen power for accomplishing pur- 
poses not their own; which often serves men best, when it 
most severely disappoints them, and tramples on human 
wishes, to advance human welfare. Sometimes in dark- 
ness, sometimes in light it pursues its resistless way. 
When we see it plunging into the deep future, “we guess 
and fear;” but when we look over the former path in 
which it has travelled, we see that all things have been 
controlled by a wisdom diviner than ours. Success has 
always been the sharpest possible retribution to the unde- 
serving, and events and changes which were most disas- 
trous at the time, have been the means of most welcome 
blessing, and are now the subjects of gratitude and praise. 

Again: there is the Millerism of reform. The social 
world is full of evils, which in their present forms are trans- 
mitted from the past, though their springs are found in 
passions which still exist and have power. Many sharp eyes 
and fervent hearts are looking into human ways and rela- 
tions, and while some are found so mixed and blended, that 
it seems impossible to remove the tares without carrying the 
wheat with them, there are others which, there is no doubt, 
endeavors should be made to put away. But then comes 
the question, How shall we remove and redress them? 
What practice shall we apply to the disease? One would 
suppose the answer would be, — let each apply the treat- 
ment in which he has most confidence to the cases within 
his reach, following his own sincere judgment and leaving 
others to follow theirs. -While each pursues his own way, 
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there is no strife between the two. But when one turns 
aside from his own work to censure the course of the other, 
with which he has nothing to do, the disease is forgotten ; 
the evil has time to breathe, and gather strength ; and each 
becomes inclined to Millerism, feeling as if the end of all 
things were at hand. But it is not because the evil is incur- 
able, but because the other will not see with his eyes and 
hear with his ears, as if unfurnished with eyes and ears of 
his own. We seldom see any who despair on account of 
the magnitude of the evil: men despair, because others 
will not adopt their way to put it down. This is the very 
thing which they should not wish others to do. That 
which is right in his own eyes after weighing the subject, 
should be to each one his law of guidance. And yet 
when men exercise this privilege and perform this duty, 
there is discouragement and displeasure + and hence the 
cause of the Second Advent found so many believers 
among the Millerites of reform. 

Doubtless, it is no pleasant thing, to see others in- 
different to what we consider wonderful truths and dis- 
closures. But let not the reformer distress himself about 
the mote in the eye of others, unconscious of the timber 
in his own. It is not the good, which others reject, 
but only his way of doing it; and his way may not be 
worthy of adoption; or if it should be good, it is quite 
possible that there may be a better. Many of these re- 
formers, so called, are fond of abusing the Church, and 
proclaiming its short-comings and misdeeds ; when they are 
themselves guilty, in a tenfold measure, of that selfish 
narrowness, which has done more than all other causes put 
together to lessen the influence of Christianity in the world. 
The self-same evil which locks the wheels of Christian influ- 
ence, makes those of reform drive as heavily as the chariots 
of Pharaoh in the Red Sea. There is no concentration of 
effort; no union and singleness of power. The enemy 
laughs to see them spend against each other those energies, 
which would have been fatal to him, if united. Let the 
reformer shake hands with all who wish well to the cause 
of man, even if they do not follow with him, and for the 
first time a morning sunbeam of encouragement will shine 
into his soul. He will see that his discouragement came 
from within ; he will renounce his Millerism of feeling ; he 
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will consent that the world shall stand, at least till it shall 
have accomplished the purposes of its existence ; he will 
see that the Creator was speaking not only of its physical 
adaptations, but of its moral use and fitness, when he pro- 
nounced it “ good.” 

The truth is, that the despondent state of mind can 
never lead to correct judgment nor to effective action, nor 
can it possibly comprehend “the lively oracles,” since it 
carries its own darkness to the Scriptures, instead of bor- 
rowing light from the word of God. Men bring away from 
the study of the Bible little more than what they carried with 
them; and this is the history of most of those dreary 
superstitions, in which the world abounds. And these are 
to be met, not with true interpretations only, for they are 
matters, not of reason, but of diseased feeling. The truth 
is welcome only to a healthy spirit ; but there are so many 
whose inner sight is darkness, so many who are permitted 
to have no light except through the key-hole of their spirit- 
ual prison, so many who delight to make their fancy lord 
of all within them, that every wild imagination can be sure 
of a welcome, and if it have but the faintest coloring of 
Scriptural authority, men will cling with both hands to the 
delusion. 

But the question arises, — how came this state of mind 
to prevail so generally at the time? How happened it that 
there were so many already Millerites in spirit, who, when 
that interpreter appeared, were ready to give him welcome? 
The explanation, undoubtedly, is found in the course pur- 
sued by some leading Christian sects. For some years 
they had made it their endeavor to create excitement, and 


had measured their success by the extent and depth to- 


which it spread. All manner of enginery had been em- 
ployed for the purpose, and the public mind, wherever they 
could reach it, had been thrown into a feverish state, which 
treated sober religious feelings and the patient discharge of 
Christian duties with supreme disdain. All at once these 
sects became doubtful, as well they might, whether they 
were doing real service to the cause of their Master; their 
agitating efforts were suddenly suspended ; and the result 
was, that the religious feeling of their several communities 
sank down into heavy collapse, like an uninflated balloon. 
A despondent habit of feeling necessarily succeeded, and 
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owing to this favorable position of circumstances the small 
prophet of doom acquired an influence, which he would not 
soon have gained by truth or talent alone. 

There is much of this despondency always existing in 
the public mind, and though it does not everywhere appear, 
it is easy at any moment to rekindle it from its ashes. 
But the conclusion to which the wise man came, was a 
proof of his superior good sense and feeling ; after all his 
gloomy reflections on the downward tendency of all human 
things, he said, that to “fear God and keep his command- 
ments ”’ was the best that man could do. Whoever fears 
Him with right reverence, will leave times, seasons and all 
results, with cheerful confidence, to Him: for it is ours, to 
endeavor and be faithful; it is His, to arrange and deter- 
mine: and this state of mind, if it do not enable us to see 
good in everything, can at least assure us"that good will 
come out of the evil under which we suffer now. In the 
winter we have seen the crystal-plated woods bending and 
broken with their splendid weight, and have lamented this 
fatal gift of beauty as if their end was come: but when the 
spring returns, great nature from her deep treasures of 
verdure repairs and replaces the loss, and in a year or two 
it is difficult to remember the injury that was done. And 
so in everything, if we are but true-hearted : let us do our 
small part, and we shall see that the order of Providence is 
going on well, in full harmony and power ; and so it will 
continue to go on long after we are in our graves. It will 
come to an end in His own good time. But that shall only 
be the commencement of a higher and better system, and 
they who have been faithful here shall pass on from glory to 
glory on high. W. B. 0. P. 
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“ History”? and the ‘“ Philosophy of the Inductive Sci- 
ences,” which have been highly appreciated even by those 
who do not agree with the author in some of his funda- 
mental speculations. He has also published two treatises 
on Education, which, though local and temporary in their 
main purpose, are of considerable interest and value to the 
general reader from the breadth of view, and practical 
acquaintance with the subject, which they evince. Mean- 
while, as Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Cambridge, he has not been inattentive to the progress 
of ethical inquiry at home or abroad. In 1837, he publish- 
ed four discourses on the Foundation of Morals, in which 
he expresses strong disapprobation of Paley’s system, and 
avows himself a disciple of Butler, announcing his inten- 
tion, in the Preface, to edit soon a selection from Butler’s 
Sermons, so arranged and illustrated that it might be used 
as a text-book. Instead of this we now have before us a 
text-book of his own, drawn up with care, and bearing on 
every page the marks of his peculiar style of thought and ex- 
pression, and, it is but fairness to add, of his general ability, 
scholarship and moderation. Still we are not surprised to 
learn, from the notices which have been taken of it, that it 
has not been received with much favor either in England 
or this country. 

Zealots for change will find many things in this manual 
which they will dislike. It maintains the right, and the 
necessity, at least in the existing state of society, of oaths, 
capital punishment, and war. The subject on which the 
author, through his humane leanings, is most likely to sat- 
isfy this class of his readers, is Slavery, which he takes 
every opportunity to denounce; but it is always with the 
provision, that abolition of it “is to be sought by legal and 
constitutional means only.” He also strikes at the root of 
much that passes under the name of Individualism, by 
making the State the authorized and legitimate interpreter 
of right. He does not mean that the State makes right, or 
that it is authorized to enforce as right what it knows to be 
wrong; but simply this: —in the ordinary course of 
things, if a real difference of opinion exist as to what is 
right, the decision of the State, that is to say, the law, 
ought to be submitted to by the members of the State, un- 
til by producing a change in public opinion, or in the gov- 
ernment, the law itself is altered or repealed. 
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On the other hand, these volumes contain many things 
which will offend the ultra conservative ; as, for example, 
the whole chapter on Progressive Standards of Morality. 
According to Dr. Whewell, while the State has a right to 
interpret right, it is also under obligation to revise and 
modify its interpretations from time to time, so as to make 
them conform to the advances of the community and the 
age in knowledge and civilization. The right and the ob- 
ligation rest on the same basis, so that, morally speaking, 
one is nothing without the other. Dr. Whewell is not a 
conservative from idolatry of the past, or from despair of 
the future, but from love of order. He would not make 
society or the human mind stationary ; on the contrary, he 
asserts, again and again, the fact, and also the right and 
duty, of progress ; but then, in most cases, that this progress 
may be regular and sure, he would have it effected, not by 
the triumph of individualism, but by the legitimate action 
of the government considered as representing the State, or 
society considered as an organic whole. 

The ground taken in this work in respect to religion and 
the Church will not be acceptable to any sect in this coun- 
try, except perhaps the Episcopalian. The Orthodox sects 
will object to his anti-Calvinistic views of human nature, 
and to his faint and scarcely articulate intimation of the 
doctrines of the Trinity, Atonement and Divine Influence. 
On these points the Liberal sects will find little to con- 
demn ; they, however, on their part, will be among the first 
to reject what is said of a National Church, and the propri- 
ety of entrusting it with the education of the people. Like 
Paley before him, Dr. Whewell is a resolute and determin- 
ed apologist for the religious institutions of his country as 
by law established, and in the case of both it is often, we 
suppose, the fault of the institutions, rather than of the 
apologist, that the apology is no better. ‘The chapter on 
the relations of the Church to the State must be as unsatis- 
factory and distasteful to English Dissenters, as it is to us ; 
and even to English Churchmen, we should expect that the 
foreign cast, which his study of the Continental philoso- 
phers has given to his thought and expression, and even to 
his method, would make the whole work seem strange and 
unwelcome. His countrymen could never make much of his 
theory of knowledge, as set forth in the ‘“‘ Philosophy of the 
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Inductive Sciences,” to wit, that it consists in the union of 
a sensation and an idea, of a fact and a conception explain- 
ing the fact. This new application of the theory, in which 
legalized rights are made to play the part of facts, and our 
ideas of absolute right, the part of conceptions, so that 
morality is represented as resting upon law, and not law 
upon morality, will hardly have the effect to clear up the 
doctrine, or reconcile them to it. 

Nevertheless we regard the preparation of this substitute 
for Paley by an eminent English scholar, and the head of 
one of the principal colleges in the university at which 
Paley was educated, as auguring well for moral science. To 
found morality, as the latter does, on expediency alone, 
and to set aside as “ declamation ” all distinctions based on 
the supposed “‘ worthiness, refinement and delicacy of some 
satisfactions, or the meanness, grossness and sensuality of 
others,” is either to deny, or to insult the moral nature of 
man. Paley’s application of his principles is often also as 
exceptionable as the principles themselves: witness, the 
laxity of his doctrine respecting lies, and the shuffling cas- 
uistry by which he would make it appear, that the clergy- 
man who is required to subscribe the Thirty-nine Articles 
‘willingly and ex animo,” and “acknowledge all and 
every Article to be agreeable to the word of God,” is not 
bound to believe them, but only not to preach against 
them. And this is not all. The worst practical result of 
the general currency which Paley’s Moral Philosophy has 
obtained in England and this country, has been to induce, 
even in persons of cultivated minds, not mistaken principles 
in ethics, but the absence of settled principle of every kind, 
a distrust of the spiritual capacities of man, and of all the 
higher motives and aims of human conduct. No such mis- 
chiefs are to be apprehended from the errors, real or sup- 
posed, into which Dr. Whewell has fallen ; large portions 
of his work we can accept almost without qualification ; 
and on practical ethics generally, we are not sure that any 
text-book can be found, which is less liable to serious ob- 
jection. 

As a specimen of the manner in which casuistical ques- 
tions are discussed in this work, we give the following from 
the chapter on Cases of Conscience. 
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“‘A man falls into the power of a band of robbers, and, in 
fear of violence, promises them that if they will set him free, he 
will afterwards send them a certain sum of money. He is lib- 
erated on his promise: is he bound afterwards to send the 
money? According to the above considerations, if it was not 
immoral to make the Promise, it is a Duty to keepit. And 
this Rule is so obvious a one, and its application so direct, that 
we may wonder that any other should have been takem 

The reasons given for doubt, or for the opposite decision, are 
various. Thus Cicero says, that with robbers, we have no tie 
of common faith or obligation. But we shall, of course, answer, 
that we keep our word, not as what is due to robbers, but as 
what is due to ourselves, and necessary to our character of truth- 
ful men: not as what is an act of obligation to them, but an act 
of reverence to truth. We may add, that we can hardly say that 
we have no ties of common obligation with them, when we have 
made them a promise, and have received life and liberty as a 
consideration for it. We make a Contract with them, though it 
may be an informal one. They fulfil their part of the Contract : 
if we do not fulfil ours, we shall take a very strange way of ex- 
emplifying our asserted moral superiority over them. 

It has also been alleged, as a reason why the Promise thus 
given should not be kept, that their confidence in Promises will 
thus greatly facilitate the perpetration of such robberies ; — that 
in this way, such Contracts may be made the means of almost 
unlimited extortion. Upon this we may remark, that it is right 
to regard the probable consequences of our actions; and we 
must agree, that it would be wrong to contribute to maintain a 
state of things in which lawless banditti levy ransoms upon 
peaceable citizens. But these considerations, if acted on, would 
prevent our making the Promise. And if, notwithstanding these 
considerations, we have made the promise, we must consider 
how far it is likely that to keep our word, rather than to break 
it, would make us the supporters of such a habit of extortion. 
Is it probable that the banditti will give up their practice, sim- 
ply because their captives, liberated on such promises, do not 
perform them? Is it not likely that, their power remaining, 
such disappointments would induce them to seek some more 
effectual mode of extortion? Do we not, by making and ad- 
hering to such contracts, prevent their adding murder to rob- 
bery? And is not the most proper and hopeful course for 
suppressing such robbery, to call for, and, if required, to assist, 
the vigorous administration of the laws against robbers, which 
exist in every State. Till that can be done, may it not tend to 
preserve, from extreme cruelties, those who fall into the hands 
of the robbers, that they should have some confidence in the 
payment of the ransom agreed upon? Even on the balance of 
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probable advantage, it would seem that such a promise is to he 
kept.” — Vol. L. pp. 250 — 252. 


We copy another passage from the chapter on Cases of 
Necessity. 


“‘In the case in which Moral Rules are transgressed, not for 
the sake of our own preservation, but in order to preserve some 
other persan from great impending evil; we may have a Case of 
Necessity, which is also a Conflict of Duties: for to preserve 
another person from great evil, is a part of the general Duty of 
Benevolence ; and when the person is connected with us by spe- 
cial relations, to do this, is involved in the Duties of the Specific 
Affections. 'Thus, when the wife of Grotius saved him by a lie; 
when Lucilius saved Brutus by falsely personating him; when 
Virginius preserved his daughter from pollution by her murder ; 
when a man, in rescuing a neighbor from death, kills the robber 
who assails him; we have two Duties, placed in opposition to 
each other ; on one side, the Duty of reséuing, from a terrible 
and impending evil, a husband, a friend, a daughter, a neighbor ; 
on the other hand, the Duty of not telling a falsehood, or com- 
mitting homicide. 

These Cases of Conflict of Duties differ from the Cases of 
Conscience formerly considered, in having, as one alternative, 
death, or some extreme evil, immediately impending over a 
person whom we love; and hence, they hardly admit of a delib- 
erate previous decision what we ought to do; but rather lead to 
some paroxysmal act, of which we afterwards enquire whether it 
was allowable, as in other Cases of Necessity. 

In these Cases, as in the other Cases of Necessity, the Moral- 
ist must abstain from laying down definite Rules of decision ; 
and for the like reasons as before. To state General Rules for 
deciding Conflicts between opposing Duties, would have an im- 
moral tendency. For such a-procedure would necessarily seem 
to make light of the Duties which were thus, in a general man- 
ner, postponed to other Duties; and would tend to remove the 
compunction, which any Moral Rule violated, ought to occasion 
to the Actor. We. may see these defects, in the Rules which 
have been proposed for such purposes, For example, it has 
been said by some, that the wifé of Grotius and the friend of 
Brutus were justified in what they did, because the Duty of 
Truth is only a Duty to one’s self; and Duties to a Husband or 
a Friend are of a higher order than Duties to one’s self. But 
the result-of this Maxim would evidently be, that any Lie, how- 
ever great, might be told to procure the smallest benefit to a 
Husband or Friend; which is a most:immoral conclusion. 

But though in such Cases of Conflict of Duties, no Moral 
Rules can be laid down, as of universal validity, the course 
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taken by the Actor will depend, and ought to depend, upon his 
state of Moral Culture. And perhaps the best mode of deciding 
any particular case, is to consider how the two sides of the 
alternative would have affected the Moral Culture and Moral 
Progress of the person. Thus,.in the case of Grotius’s wife, 
Conjugal Love was in Conflict with the Love of Truth. Both 
of these are Moral Principles, to be cultivated in our hearts, by 
their influence upon our actions. If the wife had neglected an 
opportunity which offered itself, of saving the husband from 
death, the shock to Conjugal Affection would have been intense ; 
and the irremediable evil, when it had fallen upon her, must 
have brought with it a self-accusation and despair, against which 
the recollection of scrupulous veracity could hardly have sup- 
ported her. If, on the contrary, in such extreme necessity she 
uttered a falsehood; even if it had been to friends, it might 
have have remained in her mind as an exception, without 
weakening the habitual reverence for Truth: but the deceit 
being, in fact, used towards enemies, with whom the same com- 
mon understanding does not obtain, which subsists among 
friends, it would naturally still less be felt to be an act in which 
the Duty of Truth was lightly dealt with; so that there were 
reasons to hope, that if any wound were inflicted on the Love of 
Truth by the act, it might heal readily and completely.” — Vol. 
I. pp. 273 — 275. 


We observe among the. high authorities on which Dr. 
Whewell relies, several American ones, especially Judge 
Story, Chancellor Kent, and Mr. Wheaton. J. W. 





Art. VII —CONGREGATIONALISM VINDICATED. 


A Dudleian Lecture, read in the Chapel of Harvard College, May 13, 
1846, by Rev. AtexanpEerR Youns, of Boston. 


Tue Honorable Paut Duprey, to whose forecast and 
munificence the College is indebted for the foundation of 
this Annual Lecture, and in conformity with whose bequests 
and statutes I appear before you to-day, was descended 
from one of the most distinguished families among the first 
planters of Massachusetts, and was‘ himself one of the most 
prominent’men of his time in New England. His father, 
Joseph Dudley, a graduate of this College in 1665, was 
Governor of the Province in the time of Queen Anne. 
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His grandfather, Thomas Dudley, who also held the same 
office for many years, was chosen Deputy Governor of the 
Colony on board the Arbella at Southampton, just before 
the sailing of Winthrop’s fleet in April, 1630; and his 
admirable Letter to his friend and patroness, the Countess 
of Lincoln, dated in March, 1631, nine months after his 
arrival here, and written, as he says, “rudely, having yet no 
table, nor other room to write in, than by the fireside, upon 
my knee, in this sharp winter,” is the most interesting as 
well as authentic document in the early annals of this 
Colony. 

The founder of this Lecture was born at Roxbury, the 
seat of his ancestors, September 3, 1675, and was gradua- 
ted at this College in 1690, which he afterwards served in 
the capacity of Tutor. After reading law for some years 
in this country, he went to England to finish his studies at 
the Inner Temple, in London ; whence he returned in 1702 
as Attorney General of the Province, and in 1718 was 
raised to the Bench, and in 1745 was appointed Chief Jus- 
tice of the Superior Court. He was not only an accom- 
plished lawyer, but a well read theologian, and a man of 
learning and science ; no other evidence of which need be 
mentioned, than his election as a Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety of London, an honor to which very few natives of this 
country have ever attained, and to whose Transactions he 
contributed several valuable papers relating to the natural 
history of New England. 

By birth and descent, as well as in spirit and principle, 
Judge Dudley was a Puritan. And sitting in the old 
wooden meetinghouse at Roxbury, — built probably of 
rough, unhewn logs, according to the primitive architecture 
of the country, — and in which he thought he had heard 
as good sermons preached as ever he had listened to be- 
neath the arches of the magnificent church of the Temple, 
where he had been bred to the law, and as fervent and 
effectual prayers offered from the heart as ever he had 
heard read from book in the stateliest cathedrals of the 
mother-land, he could hardly sit quiet in his pew when he 
reflected that the godly and worthy pastors, who delivered 
those sermons and uttered those prayers, were denounced 
as intruders upon the Christian ministry, the ordinances of 
religion as administered by them pronounced invalid and 
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nugatory, their claim to be regarded as Gospel ministers set 
at naught, and the very exercise of their office declared to 
be an unwarrantable assumption and usurpation. It was 
this feeling which prompted him, ninety-five years ago, to 
institute this quadrennial Lecture, “for the maintaining, 
explaining, and proving,” as he says, ‘the validity of the 
ordination of ministers, or pastors of the churches, and so 
their administration of the sacraments or ordinances of 
religion, as the same hath been practised in New England 
from the first beginning of it, and so continued to this day. 
For I do esteem,” he continues, “the method of ordina- 
tion as practised in the churches of this country to be very 
safe, and scriptural, and valid ; and that the Great Head of 
the Church, by his blessed spirit, hath owned, sanctified, 
and blessed them accordingly, and will continue so to do 
to the end of time.” 

It was right and well that Judge Dudley instituted this 
Lecture. There have been times, I am aware, when the 
wisdom and propriety of appointing this as the topic of a 
stated discourse, especially before an Academical body, 
like this, have been questioned. It has been said, that the 
time for the discussion of such matters has long since gone 
by ; that the world has outgrown them ; that this is not a 
practical question, in which any one at the present day 
takes, or can take, a real and living interest; that it is of 
very little consequence how it is settled; and that it is 
hardly worth while for men to waste their time about such 
a dry, unprofitable controversy. But it is not so. This is 
not a dead, inoperative question. It is a practical question, 
and a very serious one, too. To us, Congregationalists, at 
least, it is a matter of life or death ; it is ‘‘ articulus stantis 
aut cadentis Ecclesie.” You will pardon us, then, if we 
seem interested in it, and speak somewhat plainly on the 
subject. 

The history of the Church, too, within the few past 
years has shown us the value and uses of this Lecture, as 
well as the sagacity and good judgment of its founder. 
The rise of what has been called Puseyism in Great 
Britain, and the awkward aping of it in this country, — the 
appearance of the “Tracts for the Times,” and their eager 
reception and republication in America, —the numerous 
secessions from the Church of England to Popery, the 
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posting of so many of its clergy to Rome, and the tendency 
of so many others that way, —and the countenance and 
sympathy which these measures and movements have met 
with from a portion, and that too a considerable and zealous 
portion, of the Episcopal Church in the United States, — 
all serve to show that this question of ministerial ordination, 
and the consequent validity of the sacraments, is a live 
question, one in which men really take an interest, — that, 
in fact, it is the great ecclesiastical question of the day. 
The sons of the Puritans, at least, with their views of the 
matter, can see no middle ground, nothing stable and per- 
manent, between Congregationalism and Popery. 'To the 
New England Pilgrim, Lambeth seems but the vestibule to 
the Vatican, and Oxford the half-way house to Rome. 

It will be understood, I trust, that this is not a question 
about the truths and principles of religion ; and that there- 
fore the Lecturer cannot be justly charged with introducing 
doctrinal controversy into the College pulpit. This is a 
question in which both divisions of the Congregational 
body, however differing in point of doctrines, are alike 
interested, and about which they are perfectly agreed and 
united. And may I not add, that it is a question in which 
we have the entire sympathy and hearty céoperation of all 
the other great denominations among us ; all, I say, except 
the Roman Catholics and the Episcopalians. We plead 
the cause, therefore, of no fragment of a denomination, but 
of the great majority of the churches and pastors of New 
England. We present a broad, unbroken front, and raise 
the standard of Independency against what John Knox 
would call “‘the monstrous regiment” of bishops. 

Let it also be understood, that this controversy is not of 
our making or seeking. For myself I can truly say that I 
appear here to-day solely from a sense of duty, to discharge 
one of those equivocal offices which are neither to be 
sought nor shunned, at the bidding of those whose request 
has with me the force of a command. In this whole matter 
we stand upon the defensive, to maintain our ecclesiastical 
rights, to assert our title to an existence as a Church, and 
our claim to be recognized and respected as such. 


After this somewhat long, but I trust not altogether 
irrelevant introduction, I address myself to the main busi- 
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ness in hand, and proceed to take up this question of the 
validity of the Congregational Ministry, the consequent 
efficacy of the Ordinances as administered by them, and 
the right of our Congregational churches to be regarded as 
true churches of Christ. And I hope that the remarks 
which shall be offered, taken together, may constitute a not 
unworthy Vindication of Congregationalism, of its idea, its 
principles, its constitution, — a vindication drawn from its 
history, from its nature and character, and from its tenden- 
cy, influence, and effects. 

In the first place, what was the Church which Christ 
instituted? It was the congregation of Christian believers, 
whether few or many. Where two or three of his disciples 
were gathered together in his name, there was he in the 
midst of them ; and there was a Christian church, such an 
one as Paul recognized when he greeted “the church which 
is in the house of Nymphas,” and “ the church that is in the 
house of Priscilla and Aquila,” and the “church that is in 
the house of Archippus.” Every little band of this sort, 
that met together for Christian purposes, to remember 
Christ and worship the Father, was a church, and contained 
within itself everything necessary to constitute it a true 
church. Christ, indeed, nowhere tells his Apostles to 
gather churches. He commands them to go forth and 
‘‘make disciples ;” but he leaves it to the converts them- 
selves to appoint the time and place of their religious 
assemblies, and to determine the constitution and arrange- 
ment of their social worship. He implies, more than once, 
that they will thus meet together. But he prescribes to 
them no organization, no government, no ritual. He does 
not command them to assemble on any particular day in 
the week, or to read a liturgy, or to kneel in prayer. On 
these points he leaves his followers at perfect liberty to 
adopt, in every age and country, such forms of worship and 
service as shall seem to them most expedient and edifying, 
and best suited to their particular condition and wants. 

And what were the officers whom Christ appointed in 
his church? Were they rectors, deans, archdeacons, 
bishops, archbishops, cardinals, popes, a long line of su- 
perior and inferior clergy, to lord it over one another, as 
well as over God’s heritage? No such thing. “Ye 
know,”’ says he addressing them, “that the princes of the 
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Gentiles exercise dominion over them, and they that are 
great exercise authority over them. But it shall not be so 
among you. But whosoever will be great among you, let 
him be your minister, and whosoever will be chief among 
you, let him be your servant.” The officers whom he 
commissioned, were “apostles,” that is to say, missionaries, 
persons sent abroad into the world, ministers at large. 
And what was their function and office? What did he tell 
them to do? “Go ye,” says he, “and teach all nations — 
teaching them to observe whatsoever I have commanded 
you.” Teaching — this was their great office, than which 
there can be none higher or greater — the influence which 
one mind exerts over another by superior wisdom and 
intelligence, no matter how acquired, whether by super- 
natural illumination, or by study and toil. They were to 
be the heralds of truth, the lights of their age, the guides of 
the world, the moral and spiritual instructers of their fellow- 
men. 

And this is the grand distinction between them and the 
ministers of all other religions, Jewish as well as Pagan. 
The ministers of all other religions were priests, sacrificers, 
the actors in a bloody ritual. But in Christianity there is 
no priest, and no work of this kind to perform. <“ Christ 
having appeared once to put away sin by the sacrifice of 
himself,’ as the Epistle to the Hebrews states, no further 
sacrifices are needed ; there is no room left for the altar or 
the priest. The only holocaust that we can offer is our- 
selves ; the only altar is the altar of the heart; the only 
sacrifice is the sacrifice of self, the denial of appetite, the 
surrender of passion, the immolation of sin. Since there is 
One Mediator between God and man, we need no priest 
now to make atonement for us, to intercede in our behalf, 
or to presume to forgive our sins. By the introduction of 
Christianity the whole system of priesthood and the whole 
fabric of priestcraft were swept away at once. The relig- 
ion which Christ taught, was not a ceremonial religion, a 
religion of rites and forms and sacrifices, but a spiritual 
religion, a religion of truths, and doctrines, and principles, 
addressing not the outward senses, but the intellect and 
the heart. Henceforth the great instrument of religious 
influence was to be, not sacrifice, but instruction, and the 
ministers of religion were no longer to be priests, but teach- 


ers. 
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So the Apostles understood their commission, and on 
this they acted. They set up no altar, they offered no 
sacrifice, they ordained no priest. They proclaimed the 
great moral and spiritual truths of Christianity, and called 
upon others to aid them in their work. And what were 
to be the qualifications and endowments of these com- 
panions and successors of the primitive heralds of the 
Gospel? Were they all to be divinely inspired, and em- 
powered to forgive sins? Must they have the hands of Pre- 
lacy laid upon their heads, or the chain of an Apostolical 
succession hung around their necks? Let the Apostle Paul 
answer, who, in an Epistle to one of his fellow-workers, 
says, “The things that thou hast heard of me among 
many witnesses, the same commit thou to faithful men, 
who shall be able to teach others also.” <“ Faithful men, 
able to teach,’’ —that is the qualification, and the whole 
of the qualification. This it is that makes a Gospel minis- 
ter. This is the only divine right that is needed, the only 
Apostolical succession that we covet for our ministers. If 
they only have this, we ask for nothing higher. 

Every assembly of Christian believers, then, is a church, 
a true, complete church of Christ, competent to manage its 
own affairs, and to elect its own teachers, whether from 
among its own members, or from abroad ; competent, too, 
to induct them into office, and to invest them with what- 
ever powers and privileges are requisite to enable them to 
teach and administer Christianity in that church. Every 
sincere, conscientious Christian, who understands the Gos- 
pel and is able to teach it, is authorized to teach it, pro- 
vided he can get anybody to hear him; and he is fully 
authorized to take the charge of a church, and be its “ over- 
seer,” or “bishop,” provided the people want him, and 
elect him. Three things, you see, and three things only, are 
required to make a Christian bishop, — sincerity, capacity, 
and election. He must be a “ faithful man, able to teach ;” 
and if, thus qualified, a church want his services and call 
him to office, they are fully competent to instal and ordain 
him as their pastor and teacher; and thenceforth he has all 
the rights and prerogatives of a Christian minister, and is 
as good a bishop as ever was made. 

This is Congregationalism, in its purity and essence, as 
drawn from the New Testament, and carried out to its full 
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extent, to its ultimate results. It asserts the entire inde- 
pendency of each congregation, and its competency to elect 
and ordain its ministers ; and it asserts, also, the independ- 
ency of the ministers themselves, in respect to one another, 
and their entire parity in their official powers and rights. 

In opposition to this, come up the system of Prelacy, 
or Episcopacy, which prevails in the Romish Church, the 
Greek Church, the Church of England, and the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of this country. This system implies, 
and in some of its departments asserts, that the people, the 
body of Christian believers, have no right whatever, under 
any circumstances, to meet together and form a church ; 
that the clergy, not the people, are the church ; that the peo- 
ple have no power to ordain their ministers, even though 
they had the power to elect them. Above all it maintains, 
that the ministers of religion are not equal in point of rank, 
authority, and function; that there are certain superior 
ones among them, in whom alone resides the priest-making 
power ; which power has been transmitted to them, through 
a mysterious influence accompanying the imposition of 
hands, in an unbroken succession, from the Apostles ; and 
that none but those ordained by the superior clergy, or 
bishops, as they are technically termed, are Gospel minis- 
ters, or have any right to administer the ordinances of 
Christianity. 

Now, to say the least of it, this is a very extraordinary 
pretension, —a claim which cannot be admitted upen the 
mere assertion of those who hold and wield this episcopal 
jurisdiction. We want proof, we demand proof; and in 
such a momentous affair as this we think we have a right 
to demand clear, unequivocal proof; not naked assertion, 
not ingenious, far-fetched inferences, but direct, conclusive 
evidence from the Scriptures. We object to this Episcopal 
pretension, first, because we do not find that the Founder 
of the Church instituted any such order of superior clergy, 
or authorized anybody else to do so ; and, secondly, because 
we do not find that his Apostles instituted any such order. 
What our Saviour did in planting his Church and appoint- 
ing its ministers, we have already seen. What his Apostles 
did, we shall see presently. 

Let it be distinctly understood, that we have no quarrel 
with bishops. We admit their existence, we recognize 
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their office, we find their name in the Scriptures, we main- 
tain their importance and necessity in the Church. We 
hold to Scripture bishops, to New Testament bishops — 
overseers, that is, of separate, independent churches — pa- 
rochial bishops, Congregational bishops, each having the 
charge and oversight of a single congregation. The 
Greek word évoxéc0s, — sometimes translated bishop, and 
sometimes overseer, which is its equivalent, — does not 
trouble us in the least, when we meet with it in the New 
Testament. We adopt it; we like it. I suppose there are 
now upwards of a thousand such bishops in this Common- 
wealth. 

What we object to, and protest against, is the conversion 
of this overseer of a single parish, this occasional presiding 
officer among his ministerial brethren, into the permanent 
overseer of a cluster of churches, or diocese, — claiming to 
be superior to his brethren, both of the clergy and laity, — 
appropriating to himself the sole right of inducting other 
ministers into office, and of investing them with their spir- 
itual functions,— assuming to be the successor of the 
Apostles, and to inherit from them certain mysterious pow- 
ers, such as communicating the Holy Ghost by touch, and 
imparting to his inferior clergy the ability to wash away 
sins by the laver of baptism, to pronounce absolution of 
personal transgressions, and to change the bread and wine 
of the Eucharist into the real body and blood of the Lord. 
Whenever I see one of this class appropriating to himself 
this Scripture title of overseer, and styling himself, for 
example, exclusively “the Bishop of Boston,” or ‘the 
Bishop of Massachusetts,” I am reminded of the words of 
King Henry of England, when the sad tidings reached him 


that Earl Percy, of Northumberland, was slain in Chevy 
Chace : — 


‘* Now God be with him, said our king, 
Sith it will no better be; 

I trust I have within my realm 
Five hundred as good as he.”’ 


In order to establish their exclusive claims, the Prelatists 
must prove, first, that the bishops mentioned in the New 
Testament, were not parochial, but diocesan bishops ; sec- 
ondly, that these diocesan bishops were invested by Christ 
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and his Apostles with the sole, exclusive power of ordina- 
tion; and thirdly, that this priest-making power has been 
handed down, and can be distinctly traced, in an unbroken 
line of succession, from the primitive, Apostolical bishops 
to the diocesan bishops of the present day. This is the 
work that they have got to do; and it is more, I think, than 
they can accomplish, with all their learning, be it more or 
less. 

For, in the first place, there is not the distinction, 
which they assert, among the ministers of the Gospel. In 
the New Testament we read nothing about three orders of 
clergy, — bishops, priests, and deacons, differing in rank, 
authority, and spiritual functions. The teachers of religion 
appointed by Christ, as we have already seen, were 
missionaries and ministers, — which is the true meaning of 
“ apostles” and “ deacons” ; and they were invested by him 
with no power over one another. They constituted but one 
order, the great order of teachers, and stood upon a level 
of perfect equality. 

We come to the Acts of the Apostles, and we find there 
still but one order of clergy, called indiscriminately minis- 
ters, elders and overseers, three titles designating the same 
office, and corresponding to the three Greek terms, dea- 
cons, presbyters and bishops; the first implying service, 
the second, venerableness or seniority, and the third, 
watchfulness or oversight. So far is it from being true 
that these words were employed as distinctive titles of dif- 
ferent orders in the ministry, that Paul, who certainly would 
be entitled to the highest, appropriates to himself the hum- 
blest of them all. He never calls himself a bishop, by way 
of eminence, but he repeatedly styles himself a deacon, and 
addresses Timothy by the same title. Peter, too, calls 
himself not a bishop, but an elder. ‘The elders which are 
among you,” he says, “I exhort, who am also an elder.” 

It is worthy of remark, that the word, bishop, occurs but 
five times in the original language of the New Testament. 
Once it is translated overseer, which is its true meaning. 
Once it is applied to Christ himself, when he is called “ the 
shepherd and bishop,” that is, the watchman and guardian, 
“of your souls.” Twice Paul uses it, when, writing to his 
youthful fellow-laborers, Timothy and Titus, he tells them 
that “a bishop,” that is, a spiritual overseer, who watches 
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for souls, “‘ must be himself blameless.” And lastly, Paul 
uses the term when he addresses “the saints which are in 
Philippi, with the bishops and deacons,” that is the officers 
and ministers of the church there. And it is deserving of 
notice, that in this single church of Philippi there were 
more than one bishop. Now-a-days, there is one bishop for 
several churches ; then there were several bishops for one 
church. Of course they could not have been diocesan 
bishops. 

And not only do these various terms of “elder,” “ over- 
seer,” and “ minister,” designate one and the same person, 
but they are applied to those who exercise precisely the same 
functions. Two citations in proof of this statement will be 
sufficient. Paul, we are told, called for “the elders of the 
church at Ephesus,” that is, according to the Prelatical 
theory, the presbyters, the second order of clergy, and 
exhorted them to take heed to themselves, and to all the 
flock over which the Holy Ghost had made them “ bishops,” 
énvaxénovc. These presbyters, then, were bishops, in the 
estimation of Paul. He saw no difference between an el- 
der and an overseer. Peter, too, in the passage just quot- 
ed, addresses the elders thus, “Feed the flock of God 
which is among you, taking the oversight thereof,” as it is 
in our translation ; but in the original éaoxonotrtes, act- 
ing as bishops, exercising episcopal jurisdiction. Peter 
evidently recognized no distinction between a presbyter and 
a bishop. 

But it will be said perhaps, that the bishops had the 
exclusive power of ordering and ruling in the Church. 
Let. us see. Paul writing to Timothy, says, “Let the el- 
ders that rule well, be accounted worthy of double honor, 
especially they who labor in ‘the word and doctrine.” It 
appears from this, that the government of the church did 
not belong exclusively to the first order of clergy, the bish- 
ops, but was also exercised by the second order, the pres- 
byters, or elders. It could hardly be otherwise, when they 
were the same persons. 

The power of ordination, too, of instituting other min- 
isters in office, was not the exclusive prerogative of a 
superior order of clergy, as the Prelatists pretend. The 
bishops of the New Testament had no monopoly in the 
matter. ‘The presbyters ordained as well as the bishops : 
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and it could not be otherwise ; for they were the same offi- 
cers, bearing different names. If the Episcopal pretension 
were well founded, one would expect that such eminent 
ministers as Paul and Barnabas would have been ordained 
by the original, primitive bishops, the Apostles. But we 
do not find that they were ordained by any bishop at all. 
Nay, we are expressly told, that they were separated and 
ordained by the hands of “ certain prophets and teachers ”’ 
in the church at Antioch. And yet, when James, Peter 
and John, the chief of the Apostles, afterwards met Paul 
and Barnabas, they gave them the right hand of fellowship, 
thus acknowledging them to be true ministers, rightly 
ordained, though they had not been ordained by bishops, 
but by the second or third order of clergy, by “certain 
prophets and teachers.” 

Timothy too, one would suppose, if it had been import- 
ant or indispensable to give validity to his ministry, would 
have been ordained by Paul, or by some other of the 
Apostles, or by a bishop at least. But what was the fact? 
He was ordained, as we learn from Paul, “by the laying 
on of the hands of the presbytery : ”” — not of the episco- 
pate, but of the presbytery, the second order of clergy. 

To evade the force of this statement and get rid of this 
difficulty, it will not do for the Prelatists to turn a short 
corner, and coolly tell us that those elders or presbyters by 
whom Timothy was ordained, and those prophets and 
teachers by whom Paul and Barnabas were ordained, were 
veritable bishops ; for that will be giving up the very point 
in dispute, and coming over to our ground. We cannot 
suffer them to play fast and loose in this way. ‘They must 
take their stand on one side or the other, and keep it, 
without shifting their position to evade the force of the 
argument. If they say that those elders and prophets were 
the same officers as bishops, very well ; that is what we say. 
But if they take their usual ground, and maintain that bish- 
ops alone had the power to ordain, then we bring forward 
again these cases of Barnabas and Timothy to prove that it 
was not so, but that presbyters and teachers had the power 
of ordaining, as well as bishops. 

Our position is this, —that there was but one order of 
ministers in the primitive Church, designated indiscrimi- 
nately bishops or presbyters, overseers or elders. Now if the 
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Prelatists admit that presbyters were bishops, and did 
ordain in the time of the Apostles, they confound two of 
their orders, one of them absorbing the other. At the same 
time they give us, Congregationalists, the opportunity to put 
this question ;—‘If a presbyter could ordain in the time 
of the Apostles, why cannot a presbyter ordain now, and 
why is not ordination by a presbyter of your Church or our 
Church as valid and efficacious as ordination by a bishop?’ 
One case of this sort, you see, breaks the whole charm, and 
is fatal to the whole pretension. For the claim is an exclu- 
sive one. It is strenuously maintained by the Prelatists, 
that no person can be a Gospel minister, unless he has 
been ordained by a bishop. In opposition to this, we bring 
forward from the New Testament three instances to the 
contrary —those of Paul, Barnabas, and Timothy, who 
were ordained not by bishops, but by “certain prophets, 
teachers, and elders,” the ordinary ministers of the church, 
the inferior clergy, as the Prelatists call them, the second 
or third estate. But if their ordination was regular and 
valid, (and they undoubtedly would take care that it should 
be,) there is no reason at the present day to question the 
validity of a minister’s ordination, even though he may not 
have had the imposition of a diocesan bishop’s hands prac- 
tised upon him. 

But even though the Prelatists could prove that in the 
primitive Church there was an order of superior clergy, 
in whom alone resided the power of ordination, they have 
done but half their work. They have got to prove its 
transmission to the present time. They must show, be- 
yond a reasonable doubt, that this spiritual function, this 
priest-making power, has been handed down and can be 
distinctly traced from the Apostolic age to the present day, 
and that the bishops of the nineteenth century are descend- 
ed from the bishops of the first century by a lineal and 
unbroken succession of individuals. How will they do 
this? Will they bring forward a long catalogue of names, 
an episcopal pedigree, running through eighteen hundred 
years, and gravely ask us to receive that as a genuine and 
authentic document? Why, one of their own order, Bishop 
Stillingfleet, will teach them better. He shows clearly 
that these catalogues are so very different, that nothing 
certain can be gathered from them; and he distinctly 
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asserts, that ‘‘ by the loss of records of the British churches, 
we cannot draw down the succession of bishops from the 
Apostles’ times.” Will they undertake to prove that no 
informality has ever occurred in the ordination of bishops, 
to interrupt the succession, or to vitiate and taint the sacra- 
mental virtue transmitted thereby? Another of their own 
order, a high dignitary in their Church, Archbishop Whate- 
ly, will tell them, and moreover will demonstrate it to 
them by a mathematical formula which they cannot escape, 
that it is next to impossible that such informalities should 
not have occurred, and thus the continuity have been bro- 
ken; and he affirms, that “there is not a minister in all 
Christendom who is able to trace up, with any approach to 
certainty, his own spiritual pedigree.” To the same effect 
we have the testimony of another eminent prelate of the 
Church of England. “As sure as God is just, and equal, 
and good,” says Bishop Hoadly, “he cannot put the salva- 
tion and happiness of any man upon what He himself hath 
put it out of the power of any man upon earth to be entire- 
ly satisfied in. It hath not pleased God, in his providence, 
to keep up any proof of the least probability or moral 
possibility of a regular, uninterrupted succession. But 
there is a great appearance, and, humanly speaking, a 
certainty of the contrary.” 

Now if there be any break whatever in the chain, if a 
single link, a single foot of the wire, be wanting, the whole 
sacramental virtue, the whole ordaining power, supposed to 
be transmitted by such a chain, fails; as inevitably as all 
communication is interrupted by a break in the wire of the 
electric telegraph. 


‘* From Nature’s chain whatever link you strike, 
Tenth or ten thousandth, breaks the chain alike.” 


And even had it always remained entire, and its continuity 
never been interrupted, still this chain has lain for ages 
imbedded in the mud of the Tiber, and has become so 
encrusted and corroded, that it cannot transmit the afflatus 
of a divine succession. For ourselves, we covet no such 
pedigree, we feel the want of no such ecclesiastical ances- 
try. If we have not the episcopal succession, descending 
through a long line of corrupt popes, flagitious cardinals, 
and scandalous prelates, we have what we deem far better, 
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an apostolical and uninterrupted succession of great and 
wise and good men, able teachers and humble ministers of 
the Gospel of Christ. 

We have thus shown, from the Scriptures, that the pre- 
tensions set up by the Prelatists for the exclusive power of 
ordination, are groundless. 'To draw us from this strong 
and secure position, they may appeal to the testimony of 
the Christian Fathers and the practice of the Church. But 
we shall not go into that question. Not because we fear 
the argument from ecclesiastical history; not because it 
does not furnish the most ample and satisfactory support to 
the view which we have taken of the primitive constitution 
of the Church and Ministry. But because, as Protestants, 
when we have proved our case from the Scriptures, we 
think we have done enough; and if our adversaries adduce 
something contrary to this from the writings of the Christian 
Fathers or the practice of the Church, we leave it to them 
to reconcile it with the New Testament. We do not 
put the traditions of the elders, nor the authority of the 
Church, nor the voice of Christian antiquity above the 
Bible, nor even on a level with the Bible. I have two 
other reasons for leaving this topic untouched. Time will 
not allow me to do it justice; and moreover, the subject 
has recently been so thoroughly examined and so forcibly 
stated by one of my predecessors in this Lecture, that I 
know I should find little to glean in the field which he has 
reaped. In what remains of this Lecture, therefore, I shall 
confine myself to the moral argument in favor of Congrega- 
tionalism, and conclude with some practical views of the 
subject. 


We prefer Congregationalism to Prelacy, because, as a 
system of church government and a mode of administering 
Christianity, it is not only more Scriptural, but more ration- 
al, more just, and more equitable, —is more favorable to 
intellectual and religious freedom, consults better the rights 
of the people, and harmonizes better with the spirit of our 
republican institutions. 

The great, fundamental point of difference between the 
Prelatists and the Congregationalists, is this. They hold 
that there can be “no church without a bishop” —a dioce- 
san bishop, that is— and that the clergy are in fact the 
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Church. On the contrary, we maintain that the people are 
the Church. So it was in the beginning. Look into the 
earliest records of Christianity, and you will find that the 
very word which is now used to prop up the pretensions of 
the Prelatical clergy, — this word, Church — signified origi- 
nally the congregation, the mass of assembled worship- 
pers, the body of Christian believers. It is so now. The 
lay brethren are the Church, as much as the clergy. And 
if driven by the assumptions of the prelatical order to 
separate the two, and to adjudicate on their respective 
claims, then we do not hesitate to say that the people alone, 
by themselves, irrespective of the clergy, and independent 
of the clergy, are the Church. The clergy, according to 
our view, are but certain “ faithful men, able to teach,” 
coming out from among the brethren, and having no right- 
ful power or authority over them, except what the brethren 
themselves have seen fit to delegate and confer. The 
distinguishing feature of Congregationalism is, that it is self- 
contained, bearing within itself all the elements of its 
organization, efficiency, and perpetuity. According to the 
theory of the Prelatists, the people can have “no church 
without a bishop ;” and if, by any providence, they should 
be separated from their spiritual guides, they can have none 
of the peculiar privileges and ordinances of Christianity. 
Were a ship’s company, for instance, with its hundred pas- 
sengers, thrown upon a desolate island, they must be for- 
ever debarred the rites of the Church, unless they happened 
to have on board a priest who had been episcopally ordain- 
ed. Their children must remain unbaptized, and they 
themselves deprived of the benefit and comfort of the 
holy Communion. They might, it is true, perform these 
solemn services themselves; but without the sanction of 
episcopal authority, they would have no validity, no effi- 
cacy nor worth whatever. And even if they were so 
fortunate as to have a minister among them, properly 
qualified to administer these ordinances, yet unless he were 
a bishop, he could ordain no successor, and at his death 
they would be left without the sacramental means of grace. 

Now [I ask, is such a theory as this reasonable, probable, 
equitable, or conformable to just views of God’s character 
and government? 

Suppose, again, the clergy of some isolated place like 
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Japan — cut off from all intercourse with the rest of the 
world — were by some fatality, some pestilence, entirely 
sweptway, bishops and all. According to the theory we 
are considering, their place could never be supplied. The 
clerical order would be extinct. The succession once lost, 
could never be restored. Once gone, it is gone forever, 
irrecoverably gone ; and that whole nation would present 
the lamentable spectacle of a church without an officer 
competent to administer its solemn rites. 

Thank Heaven, we hold to no such unreasonable and 
extravagant doctrine. As on the death of the queen-bee 
in the hive, the members of that little monarchy can make 
a new one from among themselves, so we hold that a 
Christian church can make a bishop out of their own num- 
ber, a real, veritable bishop, without calling in the aid of 
other bishops. We maintain that as the people can make 
a king or a president to oversee the State, so they can 
make a bishop to oversee the Church. 

I know not but this may sound to some ears latitudina- 
rian, and radical. But just look at what would be the con- 
sequence, of what has been the consequence, of denying 
this doctrine, that the people, the Christian laity, are the 
Church, and the source of ecclesiastical authority and power. 
You put the people entirely at the mercy of the clergy. 
The bishop’s hand is upon the head of his inferior clergy ; 
but his foot is upon the neck of a prostrate people. The 
opposite doctrine establishes the aristocracy of the Church 
of England, and the monarchy of the Church of Rome. 
The prelate lifts his mitred head in courts and parliaments ; 
and the power that is wielded by the bishop who is en- 
throned upon the seven hills, is mightier than that of any 
monarch in Christendom. The latter may have the power 
of life and death over his subjects; the former extends 
his power further, beyond this world. He holds the keys, 
by which to open or shut the gates of heaven, — the power 
of eternal life and death — the power of absolution, to bind 
or loose, to forgive or retain sin, and to exclude from the 
bliss of paradise all who are refractory or disobedient to the 
edicts of the Church. And this is not a mere theory. The 
power has been exercised. The Church of Rome has 
wielded it, and still wields it, and rules with a rod of iron. 
The Church of England holds the same theory, and, as far 
as it can or dares, enforces it. 
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For one, I do not understand, how a man, who is im- 
bued with the spirit of Christian humility and is conscious 
of his own frailty, can aspire, or consent even, to hold this 
official préeminence over his ministerial brethren, or pre- 
sume to look down upon them as his subordinates. Nor 
can I conceive how a person, who has a proper self-respect 
and the spirit of a man or a Christian, can submit to this 
usurpation, and consent to be thus enrolled by a prelate 
among his underlings, his inferior clergy. Inferior? In 
what respect? Look at them both, in all ages and in all 
countries, in the pages of history and in the stations which 
they fill. In what particulars have the working clergy in 
prelatical churches, been inferior to their overseers? Cer- 
tainly not in talent, in learning, in moral worth, or in piety. 
Have the prelates always been the most distinguished lights 
in the Church in their day? Have they in modern times 
been the prominent advocates and defenders of the Christ- 
ian faith? Have they been préeminently the ones who by 
their writings have done most to enforce the truths, and by 
their characters and lives to recommend the graces and 
virtues, of our common Christianity? Far be it from me to 
disparage the talents or the virtues of any who have worn 
the mitre. I am not unmindful of the services which some 
of them have rendered to Christian truth, nor would I de- 
prive them of the least merit which rightfully belongs to 
them. I revere the names of Barrow, and Butler, and 
Taylor, and Fenelon. But I remember, too, that there were 
such men as Baxter and Lardner, Cudworth and Paley, 
Whitby and Priestley, —some of them belonging to the 
same Church with those just named, yet never exalted to its 
highest honors, though nota whit behind them in intellectual 
and moral worth. Did any bishop that ever sat upon his 
throne in England, do better service to the common cause 
of Christianity than the modest Lardner, who in his learned 
and ponderous volumes has built up an impregnable bul- 
wark around the records of our common faith? Did any 
prelate of the Establishment ever shed a clearer or fuller 
flood of light upon the evidences of natural and revealed 
religion, than the clear-sighted and judicious Paley? Yet 
one of these was a Dissenter from the Church of England, 
and the other one of its inferior clergy. 

Then look at our own country. What have the prelates 
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here done for Christian truth and righteousness? They 
may have done something, I admit, for their own sect, and 
writtendngenious treatises to convince the clergy and laity 
of their divine right to rule over them. But what have they 
done, on a large scale and in a generous spirit, for Christian 
theology, compared with their inferior clergy, or with the 
clergy of other denominations? What great work of an 
American bishop can be named? What work, for meta- 
physical acuteness and profound analysis, to be put on a 
level with the great work of Edwards upon the Will? For 
argumentative power and intellectual vigor, what produc- 
tion of theirs can be compared with the writings of their 
great antagonist, Mayhew, who silenced the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and postponed for twenty years the introduc- 
tion of their order into this country? Who among them 
can be mentioned by the side of Channing for largeness of 
views, eloquence of utterance, and extent of influence? 
And what sermons of theirs, for grace, and finish, and 
melting persuasion, can stand a comparison with those of 
Buckminster ? 

Once more. We feel an attachment to Congregational- 
ism, from a consideration of the circumstances under which 
our forefathers planted it here. They came over and set- 
tled down, as one of them said, “upon bare creation.” 
They began the world anew, and remodelled the Church 
and the State, to suit their own views of truth and right. 
They brought over with them none of the institutions of 
the mother country, except the trial by jury and the system 
of popular representation. They left behind them the 
monarchy, the aristocracy, and the hierarchy, all parts of 
one system. ‘They had no special reason for retaining or 
liking them, since through their agency they had been 
driven from their pleasant fields, the homes of their child- 
hood, the churches of their affections, and the graves of 
their fathers. ‘“ What numbers of faithful and freeborn 
Englishmen, and good Christians,” says Milton, “ have 
been constrained to forsake their dearest home, their 
friends and kindred, whom nothing but the wide ocean, 
and the savage deserts of America could hide and shelter 
from the fury of the bishops.” Our fathers were Noncon- 
formists, dissatisfied with the existing ceremonies of the 
Church — Puritans, sighing for a simpler and purer worship. 
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Prelacy did not emigrate. She staid at home, reclining 
in her palaces, seated upon her throne in the cathedrals. 
It was Puritanism that came over to plant the wilderness. 
Nor was it the nobility that emigrated ; though some sprigs 
of the peerage, like Lord Leigh, son and heir of the Ear! 
of Marlborough, came and looked at the nakedness of the 
land, and speedily returned, having seen enough of it. It 
was the people that emigrated — the Commons of England, 
— with whom have always resided the moral worth and the 
sterling virtues of that noble land; not the scum of the 
nation, not the offscouring and refuse of her population, 
not the sweepings of her jails and almshouses, — which 
were the seed of other colonies; but the substantial gentry 
and yeomanry of England; among them old families of 
good estates, ample fortunes and established character, — 
such men as John Winthrop, leaving his ancestral mansion 
at Groton, in Suffolk, which for more than two hundred 
years had been the seat of his family, and Isaac John- 
son, the founder of Boston, who married a daughter of the 
Earl of Lincoln, and who named as one of his executors 
his friend, the great John Hampden, who died for liberty 
on Chalgrove field. 

These were the men that emigrated. And when they 
arrived here, what would you have them do? What could 
you expect them to do? Rebuild in the New World the 
obnoxious, unequal institutions of the Old ?—revive the 
pomp of prelacy, and establish an hereditary aristocracy, 
and a hierarchy? No. They could do no such thing. 
They did no such thing. They went back to first princi- 
ples, to the natural rights of man, both in politics and re- 
ligion, in civil government and church affairs. They car- 
ried the same principle into both ; and, what is better, they 
carried it out, fully and unflinchingly, to its legitimate, ulti- 
mate results; they established democracy in both. In their 
view all men were equal before the magistrate ; much more 
were all men equal before God. 

And let it be observed, that in all this, they were not 
radicals or anarchists. They went for government and 
authority, for law and order, both in Church and State. 
They brought over with them, it is true, no statute-book ; 
but they brought, as their birth-right, the common law of 
England, the gathered wisdom of her jurists, embodied in 
oral decisions, and by tradition handed down, — always 
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remembered, because they were the decisions of natural 
justice and the universal conscience. They brought with 
them ao canon law, but they brought the Bible ; and from 
that alone gathered their system of church government, — 
the system of Congregationalism,— the independency of 
the churches, the equality of the clergy among themselves, 
the equality of the laity to the clergy, and the compe- 
tency of the people to elect and inaugurate their officers in 
the Church as well as in the State. We venerate this 
system which they have transmitted to us, and, please 
God, we will uphold and perpetuate it. 


The students of the University will permit me, in con- 
cluding this Lecture, to congratulate them upon their priv- 
ileges and their prospects. We rejoice that by the recent 
accession to the Presidency, you are henceforth to pursue 
your academical career under the genial and stimulating 
influence of a successful example —that you are to see, 
embodied in life, the result of well directed and persever- 
ing study —that you are to have constantly before you the 
model of what a true scholar should be. And whilst we 
congratulate you upon your privileges and rejoice with you 
in your prospects, will you not permit us to exhort you to 
be faithful in the use of your unequalled opportunities and 
blessings — that you may here obtain what Milton calls “a 
complete and generous education, which will fit you to 
perform skilfully, justly, and magnanimously, all the offices 
both of private and public life.” : 





Arr. IX: UNIVERSITY EDUCATION.* 


Ir is refreshing, in this material, bustling, inharmonious 
age, to be allowed for a few moments to turn aside from 
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the engrossing topics of the day,— from steam, politics, 
and war, —and listen to a voice from the quiet shades of 
science and letters. To our ears this isa most welcome 
voice. We are of those who have a great veneration for 
seats of intellectual culture. We regard them as among 
the richest treasures of a community, essential to its true 
prosperity and glory. A nation cannot enjoy an enduring 
and elevated prosperity, cannot sit a crowned queen among 
the people of the earth, which does not keep alive on its 
altars the “sacred fire of learning,” —does not provide 
means for the thorough training of the intellectual faculties. 
All, therefore, have a deep interest in University education. 
It is a vulgar error to suppose, that this is something which 
does not concern the people, that the public at large are 


justified in turning on it an eye of indifference. The bene- 


fits of the higher institutions of education, — Universities 
and Colleges, —are by no means limited to the class of 
professional men, who through their aid are enabled to lay 
broad and deep the foundation of future usefulness and 
fame. Nor is it in their direct contributions to philosophy, 
to letters and the arts, alone, that they minister to the well- 
being and happiness of a State. They aid in the general 
development of the intellect of a nation; they encourage 
liberal studies; and elevate the standard of knowledge 
through the whole extent of the community. 

Even the education acquired in the common schools, in a 
long series of years, is essentially affected by University 
attainments and influences. Nothing can be more foolish 
than the prejudice against Universities founded on the no- 
tion, that they serve little else than to supply the professions, 
and create a sort of aristocracy or “ peerage” of intellect, 
or divert attention from pursuits of practical utility to mere 
abstract knowledge, to speculations and studies which lie 
remote from the common ways of men. The effects of 
University education, certainly in a country where the 
popular element predominates, are sure to be felt, in one 
form or another, for good, through the whole mass of the 
people. It is no more possible to confine them to a favored 
few than to limit the circulation of the electric fluid, or 
confine the common air. It is the essential tendency of 
knowledge to diffuse itself, and all the practical arts and 
the whole intellectual and moral life of a people are ad- 
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vanced, refined, and elevated, especially in a community 
like our own, by the highest order of literary seminaries. 

The excellent Address of President Everett, which at 
the time of its delivery, was listened to with delight by as 
intelligent an audience as was ever assembled in New 
England, and which will be read with deep interest by all 
lovers of good learning, well states and illustrates the 
objects of University education under three general heads, 
as follows. 


“ First, the acquisition of knowledge in the various branches 
of science and literature, as a general preparation for the learn- 
ed professions and the other liberal pursuits of life ; — 

Secondly, in the process of acquiring this knowledge, the 
exercise and development of the intellectual faculties, as a still 
more important part of the great business of preparation ; — and, 

Thirdly, the formation of a pure and manly character, exhib- 
iting that union of moral and intellectual qualities which most 
commands confidence, respect, and love.’ — pp. 34, 35. 


All will agree in assigning to the formation of the 
character referred to under the last division, the first place 
among the objects a liberal education, and it is pecu- 
liarly gratifying to the friends of a pure and elevated 
morality sustained by the sanctions of religion, to witness 
the earnestness with which this topic is treated, though 
with unavoidable brevity, in the Inaugural Address. 
Let our literary and academical institutions keep this 
object steadily in view, and succeed in any good degree in 
its attainment, they will do more than in any other way to 
conciliate public favor and raise up to themselves efficient 
friends and benefactors. From this part of the address we 
give a single extract. 


‘But moral education is much too important an object to be 
left to follow as an incidental effect from mere literary culture. 
It should be deemed the distinct duty of a place of education 
to form the young to those habits and qualities which win regard 
and command respect, — gentleness of deportment, — propriety 
of conduct, —the moral courage “‘ that will make them hate the 
cowardice of doing wrong,’’ — willing obedience to the laws of 
virtue, —and a profound reverence for sacred things; and of 
these traits of character, I know of no reliable foundation but 
sincere and fervent religious faith, founded on conviction, en- 
lightened by reason, and nourished by the devout observance of 


those means of spiritual improvement which Christianity pro- 
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vides. In the faithful performance of this duty, I believe that 
a place of education, whether in Europe or America, renders at 
the present day a higher and more seasonable service to society, 
than by any thing that ends in mere scientific or literary culture. 
The understanding in every department of speculative or practi- 
cal knowledge has advanced of late years with a vigor and 
success beyond what the world has witnessed at any other 
period; but I cannot suppress a painful impression, that this 
intellectual improvement has not exerted, and is not exerting, 
its natural influence in purifying the moral character of the age. 
I cannot subdue the feeling, that our modern Christendom, with 
all its professions and in all its communions, is sinking into a 
practical heathenism, which needs a great work —I had almost 
said a new dispensation—of reform, scarcely less than the 
decrepid paganisms of Greece and Rome. Christians as we are, 
we worship, in America and in Europe, in the city and the field, 
on the exchange and in the senate, and must I not add in the 
academy and the church, some gods as bad as those of the Pan- 
theon. In individual and national earnestness, in true moral 
heroism, and in enlightened spirituality unalloyed by mysticism, 
the age in which we live is making, I fear, little progress; but 
rather, perhaps, with all its splendid attainments in science and 
art, is plunging deeper into the sordid worship of 
‘the least erected spirit that fell e 

From heaven, for even in heaven his looks and thoughts 

Were always downward bent, admiring more 

The riches of heaven’s pavement, — trodden gold, — 


Than aught divine or holy else enjoyed 
In vision beatific,’ 


It may be feared that a defect of this kind, if truly stated and 
sufficiently general to mark the character of an age, will prove 
too strong for any corrective influences but those of public 
calamity, and what are called, in our expressive national phrase, 
‘the times that try men’s souls.’ But I have long thought, that 
if, in a period of prosperity and by gentle influences, any thing 
ean be effected toward the same end, the work must be begun 
in our seminaries of liberal education, and that they have a duty 
to perform, in this respect, which cannot be too strongly urged 
nor too deeply felt.””—— pp. 54 — 56. 


The religious condition and wants of the College present 
a subject on which we intended here to have offered some 
remarks, but our limits prohibit us from entering upon it, 
as well as on several other topics suggested by the Address. 

Near the commencement of his Address, President Ever- 
ett introduces an allusion to the English and German 
Universities, to the former of which our own University, 
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‘Cas far as the academical portion of it is concerned,” bears 
a striking resemblance; the general range of study not 
being materially lower in Harvard than in them, and the 
average age of those who resort to it, being but little short 
of that of the students at the English Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. ‘The history of the English Universities, 
and especially that at Cambridge, where so many of the 
early fathers of New England were educated, can never be 
without interest on this side of the Atlantic. On the sub- 
ject of these Universities, Hiiber’s work, published in 1843, 
in three volumes, is the great authority. Some valuable 
gleanings respecting them, as also respecting the early Con- 
tinental universities, however, may be obtained from the 
little work named at the head of this article, which though 
in part founded on recent and quite accessible authorities, 
yet in several particulars shows no slight original research 
among older writers, as Conringius, Itter, and others. 

We give a single extract, somewhat curious, relating to 
the origin of the University at Cambridge, in England. 
The account résts on the authority of Peter of Blois, to 
whose testimony in this case Hiiber finds no insuperable 


objection, though he gives the story with more brevity than 
Professor Malden. 


*‘ The traditions of the Universities of Paris and Oxford, with 
regard to their foundation by the famous kings Charlemagne 
and Alfred, are such as would tempt chroniclers to repeat them 
without stopping to consider the truth of them ; but the tradition 
of the origin of the University of Cambridge is of so very unpre- 
tending a character, that though the external evidence for it is not 
very strong, it may fairly be left to stand on its own probability. 
It is said that Joffred, Abbot of Croyland in 1109, successor of 
Ingulphus, ‘sent over to his manor of Cotenham nigh Cam- 
bridge, Gislebert, his fellow monk and professor of divinity, and 
three other monks who followed him into England (from Or- 
leans.) From Cotenham they daily repaired to Cambridge. 
There they hired a public barn, made open profession of their 
sciences, and in a little time drew a number of scholars together. 
In less than two years’ time, their number increased so much, 
from the country as well as town, that there was never a house, 
barn, or church, big enough to hold them all. Upon which they 
dispersed themselves in different parts of the town, imitating the 
University of Orleans.’ Three of the party taught the three 
branches of the Trivium,— grammar, logic, and rhetoric ; and 
Gislebert preached to the people on Sundays and holidays. 
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An old building is pointed out at this day as the barn in 
which these missionaries of learning taught, or at least as retain- 
ing some portion of its walls.’”” — pp. 91 — 93. 


We leave the story as we find it. The book would fur- 
nish matter for other extracts, had we space. 

President Everett states some of the present and modern 
applications of the term, University. It would be interest- 
ing, did our limits permit, to trace back the several accept- 
ations in which the word has been used since its first intro- 
duction. Professor Malden dwells at some length on the 
frequent misconceptions of the term, which had originally 
no reference to the universality or range of studies pur- 
sued; nor is a University, he says, as a recent writer on 
the subject (Dr. Copleston ) calls it, properly a “‘ congeries 
of foundations,” or a “collection and union of Colleges.” 
According to its original meaning, as learned from Charters 
and Bulls of Popes, a University was simply a corporation 
of persons met together for teaching and learning, includ- 
ing masters and scholars, recognized as “forming a con- 
nected and organized body, and not merely an assemblage 
of individuals.” * ‘One whole out of many individuals,’ 
was thus the original idea of a University, no account being 
taken of the nature and extent of the branches taught. 
The term “ University” is said to have been for the first 
time applied to the Parisian School in the ordinance of 
Pope Innocent III., made through his legate in 1215, 
though it occurs in a letter of the same pope in 1209. It 
was sometimes applied to corporate towns, and to the in- 
corporated trades in cities. As applied to schools of learn- 
ing in subsequent times, it belonged to those which had the 
power of conferring degrees, a school which had not this 
power retaining the name of studium, or studium generale, 
in which all branches of learning were taught. It was con- 
sidered as desirable in early times, that the Universities 
should receive the recognition and sanction of the Papal 
See, and these were necessary, in fact, to the enjoyment of 
all the privileges of a University. They rendered the de- 
grees conferred valid throughout Christendom ; otherwise 
they were not. The connection originally, and for a long 
time, subsisting between the Universities and the Papal 





* Malden, p. 14. See also p. 100. 
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See, with a few exceptions, is abundantly proved by the 
rescripts and decretals of Popes. The struggle for their 
independence, however, early commenced, though at dif- 
ferent‘ periods, and with different success, in different 
countries. The University of France, (founded in 1808,) 
and the Church, have been for years in a state of open hos- 
tility, and are at this moment in the midst of a violent 
contest. 

Dr. Perry’s volume, so far as we know, contains the 
most recent report, in the form of a distinct treatise, on the 
subject of German University education. Much ignorance 
and many crude notions are prevalent both in this country 
and in England in regard to the character of the German 
Universities. A common impression seems to be, that the 
Professors are prodigiously learned, though sadly given to 
bold and reckless speculation, and the students, a beer- 
drinking, smoking, brawling, fighting set, only half civilized 
at best, if so muchas that. Indeed the sources of informa- 
tion entitled to confidence on the subject, accessible to the 
public, have been hitherto somewhat scanty, as we have had 
to depend mostly on the hasty sketches of travellers, which 
often contain as much error as truth. Dr. Perry’s volume, 
printed at Bonn, though published in London, gives us 
something better. A long residence in Germany, first at 
Gottingen, and afterwards at Bonn, where he is at present 
fixed, and a “personal intimacy with many distinguished 
German Professors” have afforded him opportunities of an 
enlarged acquaintance with the German University system, 
and these opportunities he appears to have diligently used. 
The views he has given us are brief, but they contain 
much useful information and their accuracy we see no 
reason to doubt. 

To the principle of competition among the German Pro- 
fessors, and to the fact that the “national mind, debarred 
from playing a part” in the exciting game of politics, is 
‘almost wholly turned into literary channels,” Dr. Perry 
ascribes in a great measure the “intense activity which 
prevails” in the universities. To this must be added the 
stimulant of ambition, as the Professors, who distinguish 
themselves, are sure to attract the notice of the Sovereign, 
and are promoted to the best places in the literary institu- 
tions of the land. Hence learning in Germany is mostly 
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concentrated at the universities. Almost every man of note 
is connected with the “‘ Great Schools of learning, not as a 
sinecurist, but as an active coadjutor in the work of educa- 
tion.” That some evils, as well as good, result from this 
conditon of things is unquestionably true, and the German 
Universities furnish no model to be implicitly copied by 
other nations. 

One of the characteristics of the German Universities is, 
that they “are mainly supported by large grants from the 
Government, and are under the immediate superintendence 
and control of a Cabinet minister appointed for the pur- 
pose.” Whatever benefits may be derived from this 
superintendence, some inconveniences certainly flow from 
it. The freedom of teaching is somewhat impaired by it, 
through this freedom (Lehrfreiheit,) still exists to an extent, 
which constitutes a somewhat curious anomaly under the 
arbitrary Governments of Germany. ‘The consequences of 
a violation of it on the part of Government affect very 
seriously the interests of the University. This is illustrated 
in the recent case of the University of Gottingen, from 
which seven Professors were dismissed by an order of king 
Ernest, soon after he ascended the throne of Hanover, in 
1837; three of them, Dahlmann, Grimm, and Gervinus, 
being commanded to “leave the University and Kingdom 
in three days,” the other four being allowed to “ remain in 
Géttingen on condition of good behavior.” The effect on 
the prosperity of the University has been disastrous in the 
extreme, the number of students being reduced in 1844 
to 640, though it was once nearly 2,000. A similar attach 
on the freedom of teaching more recently occurred in Ba- 
varia. These cases, however, appear to be exceptions. In 
general, a German Professor, especially if he have a dis- 
tinguished reputation, is allowed to say almost anything he 
chooses, his freedom increasing in “ exact proportion to his 
abilities and fame.” 

The earliest European Universities, as we have seen, the 
opinion of Meiners to the contrary notwithstanding, existed, 
if we except Bologna and a few others, in connexion with 
the church; they succeeded to the conventual and cathe- 
dral schools, a demand for the higher studies requiring 
more ample means than had been hitherto enjoyed. The 
oldest appears to be that of Paris, the origin of which is 
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referred to the eleventh century ; and on the model of this 
the German Universities were formed. The first of these 
Universities, that of Prague was founded about the year 
1348 ; Leipsic, in 1409; Heidelberg, in 1386; Cologne, 
1388; Erfurt, 1392; Wirzburg, 1403; Rostock, 1419; 
Greifswalde, 1456; Freiburg, 1457; Treves, 1472; Tii- 
bingen and Mainz, 1477; Wittenberg, 1496; Frankfort 
on the Oder, 1506. Then came the Reformation. The 
first Protestant University was instituted by Philip of Hesse, 
at Marburg, in 1527; Kéonigsberg, also founded on free 
Protestant principles, dates from 1543; Jena, 1558; Kiel, 
1665; Halle, 1694. ‘This last soon attained to great 
eminence, being the first which made use of German in- 
stead of Latin in its public exercises. The University of 
Breslau, founded in 1702, was the enlargement of a Jesuit 
College. Géttingen, of which so much has been heard, 
has existed but a little more than a century, having been 
founded in 1737. It soon bore away the palm from Halle, 
and continued prosperous till the attack already alluded to 
was made on its freedom. Those of Berlin and Bonn, now 
two of the most important of German Universities, are still 
more recent, the former dating from 1809, and the latter 
from 1818. 

We are compelled to omit some account we had drawn 
up from Dr. Perry’s book, with extracts, relating to the 
interior organization of German Universities ; the different 
classes of Lecturers and the mode of Lecturing; together 
with several features of the student life in Germany, and 
the change it has undergone of late years. The following 
extract illustrating the taste and habits of the students in 
regard to exercise and amusements, is all we can give; and 
this we present the more cheerfully, as it falls in with a 
topic incidentally noticed by President Everett. 


“The Englishman who studies at a German University, can- 
not but be struck by the want of a taste for manly games which 
is observable among the Students. They ride but little, they 
never ‘‘ boat,” they seldom skate, and they know nothing of 
cricket or boxing. Their only amusements appear to be fencing, 
skittle-playing, walking, and, of course, conversation over their 
coffee, wine or beer. All attempts to introduce the noble games 
of the English Youth have been unavailing. It is impossible 
not to wish that the German Governments, which are so minute 
in their attentions to the mental wants of their youthful subjects, 
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would bestow a little more care upon their bodies; and that 
instead of constantly demanding more and more mental exertion 
from the boys at their public schools, by increasing the severity 
of the “‘ maturity examination,” they would institute an enquiry 
into the state of their muscles, and the colour of their cheeks, 
as compared with those of English lads, and allow them to work 
less and to play more. 

Nothing can be ultimately gained by forcing the boy to 
undergo unnatural and excessive mental toil; the jaded mind 
must sooner or later have its rest; and is not that a bad arrange- 
ment which lays the heaviest burdens on the earliest years? 
The best reform in the Gymnasia of Germany, would be the 
enlargement of their play-grounds, and the introduction (by 
authority, of course! ) of cricket, boxing, boating and foot-ball. 
The Student would retain and improve upon the sports of his 
hoyhood, and the proposed improvement in the public schools 
would be followed by a reform in the Universities. The excesses 
of German College life, are for the most part the reaction from 
the dull drudgery of the School. 

The turbulence of the German Students has, however, been 
greatly exaggerated. In the better Universities of Germany, 
there is as little noise, disorder, and drunkenness, as in our own 
Colleges ; and the great majority of the Students are industri- 
ous, peaceable, and courteous.”” — pp. 1389 — 141. 


The volume closes with a chapter on the “ Statistics of 
the German Universities,” to which and to the Allgemeine 
Literatur-Zeitung for the former part of the year 1845, 
—a somewhat more recent authority than those used by 
Dr. Perry, —we are indebted for the following particulars. 
We give them simply as specimens of the means enjoyed 
and the labor performed in the German Universities; the 
enumeration, were it desirable, might be easily extended. 
These Universities, it must be recollected, are, as President 
Everett observes, “ professional schools.” 

The Theological Faculty at Berlin, has fourteen teachers, 
including Professors Ordinary, and Extraordinary, and Pri- 
vatim Docentes ; the Philosophical, ninety-six; the Law 
Faculty, eighteen; the. Medical, thirty-seven. Theological 
Students, 287; Law, 513; Medical, 310; Philosophical, 
438, etc. -Courses of Lectures in the half year, 343. 
The number of courses in the Theological department, 
34; in the Law, 39; in Medicine, 86; the Philosopical, 
Mathematical and Natural Sciences, 86; Politics, etc. 18; 
Philology, etc. 52; History and Geography, etc. 13. The 
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Literatur-Zeitung gives the subjects of the various courses, 
with the names of the lecturers, from which we learn the 
extent of ground travelled over and the variety and richness 
of thé matters treated. The same Professor frequently 
delivers two or more courses. ‘Thus in theology Neander 
is announced as delivering four courses, Uhlemann, two, 
Hengstenberg, three, etc.; the thirty-four courses in theol- 
ogy being divided among fourteen Professors. A large 
portion of the Professors lecture on the same subject five 
times, or five hours, a week, some six, others three or two. 
From the number of courses and the subjects announced, 
admitting that a large portion of these courses are delivered, 
we may infer the immense amount of labor performed by 
the German Professors. But then their time is not taken 
up by recitations — lectures constituting the sole mode of 
teaching in the German Universities, — and the principle of 
the division of labor is carried to an extent elsewhere 
unknown. ‘Thus in the theological department, different 
periods of Church history are treated by different Professors, 
and a single book of the Bible or a single Epistle forms the 
subject of a course; and sometimes the same book, of two 
courses by two different Professors. 

Dr. Perry gives as the sum received by the University of 
Berlin from the Prussian Government “about £15,500 
per annum,” though he says, that within the last few years 
this sum must have been considerably increased; from 
other sources about £470; fees for matriculation and 
graduation nearly £2,400, which is divided among the 
members of the Faculties. The fees paid by the students 
to the Professors amount to £10,300, the number of stu- 
dents being given as 1,757, besides others entitled to hear 
the lectures, making in all 2,140, or according to the Lit- 
eratur-Zeitung, for the winter term of 1844—5, 2,015. 

The same journal assigns to the University of Bonn for 
the winter semester seventy-eight teachers, fourteen of them 
belonging to the Theological Faculties, Protestant and 
Catholic, being equally divided between them. The num- 
ber of students belonging to the University is given as 721. 
Breslau has not far from the same number of both teachers 
and pupils, the Theological Faculty consisting of three 
Catholic and ten Protestant teachers. The number of 
students at Leipsic, Tiibingen, and Heidelberg, is a little 
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greater; Halle has a little over 700; the number at Got- 
tingen has already been given; Giessen, Wirzburg, and 
Jena have between 400 and 500 students each; several 
other Universities have a smaller number, and Munich be- 
tween 1,300 and 1,400. ‘The number of Professors varies, 
but the specifications above given will be sufficient to 
enable our readers to form some general opinion on the 
subject, Dr. Perry states at a “rough computation” the 
number of German Professors in all as amounting to 1,500, 


and the students 15,000, “instructed through the medium 
of the German language.” 


We cannot close our remarks, to which, however wide 
the range they may appear to have taken, we have been 
led by the very suggestive and prolific Address which has 
furnished the subject of this article, without availing our- 
selves of this first opportunity which has presented itself 
since the Inauguration of President Everett, to add to the 
language of gratulation which has arisen on every side, a 
few words expressive of our own deep sense of the great 
good fortune which has accrued to our ancient University, 
and to the cause of science and liberal culture, by his 
acceptance of the high trust on the duties of which he has 
entered. No event could have been hailed throughout the 
land, by every friend of learning and of sound moral and 
intellectual education, and every lover of the truest glory 
of his country, with a more sincere and profound joy. Not 
a single discordant note, not a whisper of discontent at his 
elevation to the high post he now occupies, has been heard 
from any party, or so far as we know, from any individual. 
All strife respecting the College, the sounds of which had 
been for months falling harshly on our ears, has suddenly 
ceased. All hearts have welcomed his coming to take the 
oversight and guidance of the “oldest establishment for 
secular education on this Western continent.” He has 
brought his well earned fame, all the stores of his rich and 
varied learning, all his valuable experience, and the powers 
of his vigorous intellect, yet in its prime, and like a dutiful 
son laid them at the feet of his venerable Alma Mater, who, 
to adopt the language employed of the chief magistrate of 
the Commonwealth in the ceremony of investiture, had 
“adorned” him “with her brightest honors, and bade” 
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him ‘go forth into the world.” Important as are the 
services he has already rendered to his country, at home 
and abroad, it is felt, we believe, universally, that he has 
yet higher to render. For ourselves, we anticipate the 
noblest results from his administration of the affairs of the 
University. We are fully aware of the responsibleness of 
his position. In regard to the most important influences 
which can be brought to bear on the minds of the young, 
— those of a moral and religious character, —the closing 
part of his Address, which we know was heard with pecu- 
liar satisfaction, inspires us with the strongest confidence 
for the future. The end he proposes commends itself to all 
who have at heart the best interests of education among 
us, and should he succeed, by well advised measures, in 
attaining it, he will secure a warmth of gratitude which, 
added to his own consciousness of high aims, he will 
feel to be more valuable than all the laurels which now 
flourish green on his brow. 

In conclusion, we may say of the pamphlet entitled 
“ Addresses at the Inauguration,” etc. that it contains, 
besides a notice of the proceedings of the day, and Presi- 
dent Everett’s own larger Address, the neat and appropri- 
ate Address of Governor Briggs, on investing him with 
the trust, and the President’s Reply ; an Oration in Latin, 
marked by fit sentiment and classical diction, by George M. 
Lane, of the Senior class; and also the Addresses deliv- 
ered at table by President Hitchcock, of Amherst Col- 
lege, and Professor Silliman of Yale, both worthy of the 
reputation of their distinguished authors, and inserted in 
the pamphlet as “not having been fully reported in the 
papers.” In addition to their intrinsic merit, they are val- 
uable as affording gratifying evidence of the good under- 
standing and kind feeling existing between Harvard and 
her sister institutions. We cannot better bring our present 
article to an end than by giving the “sentiments” with 
which the gentlemen just alluded to concluded their re- 
marks. —“ The sacred Fire of Learning, first kindled 
by our Pilgrim Fathers upon the altars of Harvard, — 
with such a priest to guard and fan it as has this day been 
consecrated, we need not fear that it will be extinguished, 
or its splendor diminished.” — “ Perpetuity and Prosper- 
ity to Harvard.” A. L. 
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NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





Self-Formation ; or, the History of an Individual Mind: In- 
tended as a Guide for the Intellect through Difficulties to 
Success. By a Fetitow or a Cotiece. First American from 
the London Edition. Boston: Crosby & Nichols. 1846. 
12mo. pp. 504. 


Or the authorship, age, or history of this book, nothing is 
told, and we know nothing. It has had a good name abroad, 
and the favor with which it was welcomed here by the few who 
received it from England, has now led to its publication in Bos- 
ton, with a preface from some one at Cambridge. That preface 
says — ‘‘it is, almost without question, the most valuable and 
useful work upon the subject of self-education that has yet 
appeared in our own, if not in any other language.” This may 
be true, if intended only as comparative. But as a positive 
assertion, it implies more than a perusal of the book prepares us 
to admit. We should not speak of it disparagingly, nor yet 
extravagantly. It has decided excellencies, and obvious defects. 
Its plan is one of the best,—the writer’s familiar and easy 
account of his own progress in mental and moral development, 
from infancy to maturity. He shows us the many difficulties to 
which a boy is subjected in the usual modes of teaching and 
discipline, both in school and college, particularly in the high 
schools of England. And the aim and moral of the book is, to 
show that these and all difficulties, however great, are constant- 
ly aggravated by the wrong temper with which they are encoun- 
tered, and may be wholly overcome by a docile, resolute, and 
religious spirit. In this plan and purpose there is nothing 
novel, but in the execution there is freshness, if not originality. 
By his own real or supposed case, the writer takes us along with 
him step by step through the whole course of education, showin 
us the child, the learner, the idler, the thinker, the castle-build- 
er, gambler, sportsman, pedant, and the sober-minded, religious 
man. The narrative is broken by constant digressions, some- 
times tedious, and discussions, short or long, of almost all 
questions belonging to education and ‘“‘ self-formation.” Many 
of these discussions are able, all are suggestive. But we should 
enjoy them more, if they were fewer, and less interlarded with 
quotations from various languages. The style of the whole is 
diffuse to a fault, and yet has attractions that carry us on, and 
reward us inthe end. With less of the religious element and 
influence than we hoped to find, there is apparent, throughout, 
a high regard for religion, a painful sense of its absence in him- 
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self and in even the best schools of England, and a disposition 
to give it its true place in all mental training. Exactly the 
writer’s views of religion, the opinions with which he begins or 
endg, it is not easy to determine. He says he had been taught, 
that it was ‘certain speculative doctrines that constituted 
Christianity ;’’ and one or two expressions show that these doc- 
trines were of the narrowest and darkest kind. Still they seem 
to have had little influence over him, and he gives a sad account 
of their effect, or want of effect, on the clergy of the Established 
Church. 

In a word, the book contains a great deal, — much that is 
doubtful in taste and value, more that is sound, practical, and 
encouraging. It is a book particularly for the young man, and 
the student; and judiciously used, it cannot fail to be of essen- 
tial benefit. Had such a book been put into our hands in early 
life, we are confident it would have proved a better guide, a 
more effective monitor and teacher, than any treatise we then 
found, or can now name, on the-subject of self-culture. At the 
same time, we can conceive of a much better book, and only 
wonder that so able a writer did not make a better. Hi. 





Lessons on the Parables of the Saviour, for Sunday Schools and 
Families. By Rev. F. D. Huntineron. Boston: Crosby & 
Nichols. 1846. 18mo. pp. 246. 

Questions adapted to the Text of the New Testament, designed 
for Children in Sunday Schools: with Hints for explanation 
and remark by the Teachers. Number Two. Luke and John. 
By C. Soute Cartes, one of the Superintendents of Harvard 
Church Sunday School, Charlestown, Mass. Boston: Crosby 
& Nichols. 1846. 18mo. pp. 96. 


We have more than once taken occasion to express gratifica- 
tion at perceiving a growing disposition amongst those who have 
had largest experience in Sunday schools, and who have be- 
stowed the most thought upon systems of religious instruction 
proper to be employed in them, to make a more liberal and 
thorough use of the Bible, and especially of the New Testament. 
We are fully convinced that that ‘‘ best of books” should be the 
source and centre of the instructions of the Sunday school, and 
that, in the hands of an enlightened and judicious teacher, it will 
furnish and suggest inexhaustible materials for interesting as 
well as profitable conversations and lessons. 

Mr. Huntington’s book is a new and valuable confirmation of 
the justice of this opinion. It illustrates, better than any Sun- 
day school book we have yet seen, the fruitfulness of the New 
Testament in subjects of conversation with the young, and the 
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true method of educing and presenting them. Selecting only 
the Parables of Jesus, Mr. Huntington has endeavored, by 
means of questions and answers, to unfold and apply the prac- 
tical doctrines which they illustrate and enforce, so as to bring 
them home with simplicity and distinctness to the mind and 
heart of children, and thus to ‘‘ bring their sacred influence 
into the familiar sphere where the scholars are daily living, into 
their homes, their employments and their pleasures.” The 
questions are generally pointed and clear, the answers succinct 
and forcible. The volume as a whole shows much more thought 
than any collection of Questions on the Bible with which we are 
acquainted, and is calculated to excite thought in the minds of 
those who use it. It does not treat of the ‘‘ external matters of 
Geography, History, etc.” — which we presume the author does 
not intend to undervalue,— but deals rather with ‘‘the great 
points of spiritual doctrine,” which he justly thinks ‘ children 
are capable of grasping.” 

Of the plan and merits of Mr. Cartee’s work we have already 
spoken with approbation in noticing the first number. ‘‘ Num- 
ber two”’ comprises questions and hints on those parts of Luke 
and John which were not fully treated in the volume on Mat- 


thew, and thus completes the series of questions on the Evan- 
gelists. R. 





Memoir of Henry Augustus Ingalls. By Rev. Grorce W. 
BurnapP, Pastor of the First Independent Church of Baltimore. 


With Selections from his Writings. Boston: James Munroe 
& Co. 1846. 12mo. pp. 210. 


A Lap, ten years old, leaves his native town on the banks of 
the Merrimac, and finds a home in the city of New York. 
After some time spent at school, he becomes a clerk in a dry 
goods shop, and then in an Insurance Office. While engaged 
in this vocation, he is arrested by disease; and having in vain 
sought relief in a Southern climate, he dies before he has reach- 
ed the age of twenty-one. So much— hardly more — of what 
the world calls incident, marked the passage of Henry Augustus 
Ingalls from the cradle to the grave. And yet here is a volume, 
containing ‘‘ Selections from his Writings,” which fill one hun- 
dred and thirty-three pages, and a ‘‘ Memoir” occupying half as 
many, in which several professional gentlemen of distinction 
and others testify to the remarkable purity, elevation, and influ- 
ence of his character. How he so early attained to such intel- 
lectual and moral excellence, amidst the pressure of secular 
business, without either extraordinary natural abilities or adven- 
titious circumstances unusually favorable, and how he so con- 
ducted himself as, while living, to win love and confidence 
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wherever he was known, and, when dead, not only to be cher- 
ished most affectionately and respectfully in the recollections of 
his equals in age and associates in pursuit, but also to be com- 
memorated in print by such men as Rev. Mr. Clapp of Savan- 
nah, Rev. Mr. Burnap of Baltimore, Drs. Dewey and Fitch of 
New York, — our young readers, we hope, will seek an oppor- 
tunity to learn from the book itself. They cannot fail to find 
the lessons it teaches, both interesting and useful to them. We 
particularly advise those to peruse it, who deem maturity of 
years and propitious events essential to success in the formation 
of character, or imagine that high attainments of a moral and 
religious kind in early life and amidst common avocations are 
sure to pass unhonored, if not unobserved. B. 





Scripture Proofs and Scriptural Illustrations of Unitarianism. 
By Joun Witson. Third Edition, revised and enlarged. 
London: Chapman, Brothers. 1846. S8vo. pp. 346. 


Tuts book carries the evidence of much patient industry on 
the part of the author. Mr. Wilson likewise displays great skill 
in the arrangement of his materials. In the edition before us 
he has made a change in the form of the Second Part, which 
may have been required by the additional matter he wished to 
introduce, but the method adopted does not seem to us any 
simpler, or more convenient, than the tabular form used in the 
previous editions. Indeed we should have preferred the original 
plan of having the “illustrative texts’? set down in a parallel 
column with the passages they were designed to illustrate. 

Every text connected with the Trinitarian controversy, on 
both sides of the question, is noticed in this volume. The book 
is divided into two Parts. The first of these contains ‘the 
Scripture Evidence for Unitarianism ;”’ the second, “the alleged 
Scripture Evidence for Trinitarianism.” In the First Part, 
besides quoting the texts as they appear in the authorised ver- 
sion, Mr. Wilson furnishes us, in many cases, with a variety of 
renderings by scholars of acknowledged eminence ; and through- 
out the whole he presents us with a series of forcible and perti- 
nent remarks of his own. In the Second Part he not only cites 
the controverted texts in full, but also gives “ illustrative texts’’ 
to throw light on the meaning of the prominent terms which 
appear in them. He likewise introduces lengthened quotations 
from various theological writers, both Trinitarian and Unitarian ; 
the whole accompanied, as in the former Part, with judicious 
observations from his own pen. At the close of the volume he 
gives a condensed view of the state of the controversy. He 
presents us with the ‘Summary of Evidence for Unitarianism,” 
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and the “ Deficiency of Evidence for Trinitarianism” in parallel 
columns, with references to the pages of the work itself. This 
arrangement, with the index of texts given also at the close, 
enables the reader to reach the precise point he wishes without 
any trouble. We regard the book as a very valuable one. The 
present edition contains many useful and important improve- 
ments. It is a manual which would be found exceedingly 
useful by every individual who is desirous to make himself 
thoroughly acquainted with the Trinitarian controversy. We 
understand that the work is for sale in Boston. Cc; 





A Journal of the Life, Gospel Labors, and Christian Experi- 
ences of that faithful Minister of Jesus Christ, John Wool- 
man, late of Mount-Holly, in the Province of New Jersey, 
North America. To which are added his last Epistle, and 
other Writings. New York. 1845. 12mo. pp. 309. 


We shall say nothing of the “ Christian Experiences” of John 
Woolman which, with his travels and a general account of his 
life, are embodied in a ‘“‘ Journal” comprising about half the 
present volume. He was a minister of the Society of Friends or 
Quakers. Born in New Jersey in 1720, he died while on a 
visit to England in 1772. He was a devout and good man; but 
the feature in his life and character, which possesses special 
interest at the present day, is the deep concern he manifested for 
his fellow-beings holden in slavery, and the efforts he made for 
their release at a period when much less sensibility was felt on 
the subject than now. These efforts did not consist in loud or 
fierce denunciation, but in the spirit of Christian love he visited 
those ‘‘ who had slaves,” calmly talking and reasoning with 
them, appealing to their consciences and endeavoring to make 
them feel, that to hold a fellow-being in bondage was unjust and 
unchristian. These visits commenced as early as about the 
middle of the last century. Before this time he began to write 
on the subject, and showed the manuscript to his friends. The 
second half of the volume contains his writings, among which 
are ‘‘ Some Considerations on the Keeping of Negroes, recom- 
mended to the Professors of Christianity of every Denomination,” 
in two parts, the first printed, for the first time, in 1754, the 
second in 1762, both making about forty pages. They are 
loosely written, without any pretension to grace or elegance, yet 
we have never seen any writings on the subject more completely 
pervaded, we may say saturated, with the Christian spirit —the 
spirit of gentleness and love. In this respect they are a model 
which, we wish, was oftener imitated. The present volume 
appears to have been prepared in England, and is, we suppose a 
reprint, though it does not profess to be such. L, 
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Forecastle Tom; or the Landsman turned Sailor. By Mary 
S. B. Dana, Author of '‘ The Northern and Southern Harps,” 
“The Young Sailor,” etc., etc. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1846. 12mo. pp. 216. 


Txuovcu Mrs. Dana has published several works of merit 
both in poetry and prose, yet most of our readers probably owe 
their acquaintance with her fine powers as a writer, as well as 
with her deeply affecting history, to the remarkable book enti- 
tled ‘‘ Letters addressed to Relatives and Friends, chiefly in re- 
ply to Arguments in support of the Trinity,” which we had the 
pleasure of noticing last November. The volume now before us, 
we have been informed, was composed and put into the publish- 
ers’ hands before the change in the author’s views, recorded in 
the “‘ Letters,” had taken place; which will account for the ap- 
pearance in its pages of some expressions of a theological im- 
port, that she would not, with her present more accurate faith, 
be inclined to use. Excepting what this remark implies — 
which after all does not amount to much — we commend this in- 
teresting story as one that seems to us exceedingly well suited to 
benefit a large class of young persons, especially those whose 
pursuits are chiefly on the ocean. The lessons it inculcates, re- 
specting the evils that arise from disregard of parental discipline, 
the fearful consequences of strong passions uncontrolled by vir- 
tuous principle, the moral dangers to which sailors are exposed 
both at sea and on land, and the power of the Christian religion 
when administered in love to reclaim the vicious, are all true 
and pertinent; and they are often enforced by the most apt and 
pathetic illustrations. Readers who find it easy to sin, but hard 
to repent, are particularly referred to the concluding part of the 
narrative, where the scene is shifted from the depressing con- 
sciousness of guilt to the happy feelings of a reformed heart. B. 





Thoughts of Blaise Pascal. Translated from the French. 
Preceded by a Sketch of his Life. Andover: Allen, Morrill 
& Wardwell. 1846. 12mo. pp. 384. 


Tuts edition claims to be the only one which contains a 
translation of the whole of Pascal’s published thoughts. It is a 
work which, notwithstanding its fragmentary character, can 
never lose its value. Every page bears the marks of the author’s 
very remarkable mind. This volume contains the first rude 
sketches of a work in defence of the truth of Christianity. 
There is something sublime in the plan which he seems to have 
formed. It is no mere dry process of logic, but the argument 
throughout is alive with feeling. The foundation-stones on 
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which he builds the fabric, are, the greatness of which man is 
capable, and the extremity of his actual misery. These facts, 
which he himself felt so intensely as almost to be brought to the 
borders of insanity, made, in his view, a religion like Christian- 
ity absolutely essential, in order that man might know any 
peace or hope. 

But with all his great powers, the views of Pascal need to be 
received with many qualifications. He is one of that class of 
writers, of which St. Augustine is a remarkable example, whose 
thoughts are suggested by their emotions. They are invaluable 
in their place — most fruitful in profitable suggestions, and most 
untrustworthy as guides. P. 





The Missionary Enterprise: A Collection of Discourses on 
Christian Missions, by American Authors. Edited by Baron 
Srow, Pastor of Baldwin Place Church, Boston. Boston: 
Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 1846. 12mo. pp. 308. 


Two facts surprise us in reading collections of Missionary 
Sermons. The first is, the very small amount of information we 
derive from them as a whole on the subject of the statistics and 
success of missions, the religious views and character of the 
people to whom missionaries have been sent, and the changes 
wrought in their moral and social condition by the introduction 
of Christianity among them. The other is, the great coolness 
preserved by the speakers, by many of them at least, while pro- 
fessing to believe that, but for missionary efforts, some hundreds 
of millions of their fellow beings now in existence, and countless 
multitudes more who are to follow them, will in a few years go 
down to endless torment. These characteristics do not mark 
all missionary sermons, — not all those contained in the present 
volume. They should not mark any. How men can get up at 
the meetings of these Boards for Foreign Missions, and enter on 
a dry, scholastic, or metaphysical discussion on the Trinity or 
some other theological point, and send their hearers away without 
having received one particle of light on any subject connected 
with missions and their object, or heard one soul-stirring word, 
exceeds our power of comprehension. We do not mean to 
condemn the volume before us. It contains some excellent 
discourses, some very indifferent ones, and some positively bad ; 
some free from the taint of sectarianism, others not; some ra- 
tional, others exhibiting specimens of the worst theology of the 
dark ages. Still the volume will to many, no doubt, prove accept- 
able as well for its theology as its other characteristics. L. 
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An Epistolary Declaration and Testimony of the Yearly Meet- 
ing of Friends, for New England, respecting the Proceedings 
of those who have effected a Schism therein; and also show- 
ing the Contrast between the Doctrines which they have pro- 
mulgated and supported and those which have always been 
held by Friends. Providence. 1845. S8vo. pp. 66. 

An Address from Rhode Island Quarterly Meeting of Friends, 
to the Members of that Religious Society within the Limits of 
New England Yearly Meeting and elsewhere. New York. 
1845. 8vo. pp. 48. 

Narrative of Facts and Circumstances that have tended to pro- 
duce a Secession from the Society of Friends, in New England 
Yearly Meeting. Providence. 1845. 8vo. pp. 44 and 24. 

Calumny Refuted; or, a Glance at John Wilbur’s Book. Sec- 
ond edition. With a few prefatory Remarks. London. 1846. 
8Svo. pp. 17 and 92. 

Considerations addressed to the Members of the Yearly Meeting 


of Friends of Philadelphia. Philadelphia. 1846. 8vo. 
pp. 86. 


THe accumulation of these pamphlets, all of which have been 
sent to us since the publication of the article on the “‘ Schism in 
the Society of Friends” in a late number of our journal, shows 
how strong an interest the subject has excited. The first and 
second of them we had read, and used in writing that article. 
They contain a narrative of the events that led to the separation 
of J. Wilbur and his friends from the old Yearly Meeting, and 
a justification of his conduct in reference to that transaction. 
The third we had also consulted. It is published by authority 
of the Yearly Meeting and defends its proceedings on the ground, 
that ‘‘ doctrines were not at all in question; but the support of 
Christian order and the Discipline.” We conceive that it is 
neither tenable nor right, to insist that a matter of discipline 
should take precedence of a doctrinal difference that threatens 
to terminate the existence of the Society as a separate organi- 
zation. The fourth is a defence of Mr. Gurney against the 
charge of departing from the doctrines and testimonies of the 
primitive Quakers. During the controversy between J. Wilbur 
and the Yearly Meeting, the latter uniformly treated it as a 
matter of discipline, and justified their proceedings against him 
on the ground, that by bringing charges of unsound doctrine 
against an accredited minister he was violating the regulations 
established by the Society for such cases; whereas Mr. Wilbur 
insisted that this was a far more important question than one 
of discipline, namely, a question of doctrine, —that Mr, Gur- 
ney taught doctrines inconsistent with those which the Society 
had always maintained. The Meeting would never consent to 
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a public examination of Mr. Gurney’s opinions and a compari- 
son of them with the standard authorities of their Church. In 
the Tract, ‘‘ Calumny Refuted,” this comparison is instituted. 
After reading it carefully we are constrained to say, that the 
resemblance between his doctrines and those of the early 
Friends is rather verbal than real, and that the allegation of a 
departure from the acknowledged standards of the Society is 
fully sustained. ‘The last of the above mentioned documents is 
by far the most important to a correct understanding of this 
controversy, of any that have fallen under our notice. It is a 
review of the proceedings in the case of John Wilbur written 
with remarkable intelligence and candor. We think it must 
produce in the minds of impartial readers a conviction, that 
Wilbur’s offence consisted in his strictures upon the doctrines 
advocated by Mr. Gurney, and in his assertions and offers to 
prove that they contradicted the fundamental principles of 
Quakerism. 

We have no personal or denominational interest in this contro- 
versy. We stand as observers outside the parties concerned in 
it. And it seems to us very singular, that while members of 
various religious denominations, widely differing in their opin- 
ions from each other, can discover not only a difference between 
the doctrines of Mr. Gurney and those of the primitive Friends, 
but an absolute discordance between them, many of the Quaker 
Society can see nothing but harmony. ‘To our minds the differ- 
ence is as distinctly marked as that between rigid Calvinism and 
Arminianism. M. 





Catalogue of Works in Refutation of Methodism, from its Ori- 
gin in 1729, to the present time. Of those by Methodist 
Authors on Lay-representation, Methodist Episcopacy, etc., 
and of the Political Pamphlets relating to Wesley’s ‘‘ Calm 
Address to our American Colonies.” Compiled by H. C. 
Decanver. Philadelphia. 1846. 8vo. pp. 54. 


To those who have ever been engaged in historical inquiries, 
or in tracing the origin and progress of opinions, controversies, 
or sects, of whatever nature, nothing need be said in commenda- 
tion of an undertaking like that of Mr. Decanver in this publica- 
tion. His ‘“‘ Catalogue” embraces, as he informs us, the titles 
of ‘“‘two hundred and seventy-seven anti-Methodistical works, 
fifty-five by Methodist Authors, eighty-two miscellaneous, and 
twenty political.” A few explanations and comments are some- 
times added, particularly in regard to Mr. Wesley’s ‘“‘Calm Ad- 
dress to the American Colonies,” 1775. Wesley’s ‘‘ calmness,” 
it was remarked, ‘“‘is only to be found in his title pages,’’ — 
no uncommon occurrence. L. 
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M. T. Ciceronis De Natura Deorum Libri Tres. Accedunt Note 
Anglica. Cura C. K. Dittraway, A. M. Tom. I. et II. Phil- 
adelphie. 1846, 12mo. pp. 150, 144, 


Two exceedingly neat little volumes, containing Cicero’s 
treatise on the Nature of the Gods, with English notes by Mr. 
C. K. Dillaway, whose labors in editing entitle him to the grati- 
tude of the friends of classical learning among us. The vol- 
umes form the eleventh and twelfth of his series, the merits of 
which are too well known to require an extended notice at our 
hands. L. 





A Sermon, preached at the Ordination of the Rev. Oliver W. 
B. Peabody, as Pastor of the First Congregational Church 
and Society in Burlington. By Wuu1am B. O. Peapopy, 
D. D., Minister in Springfield, Mass. With the Remarks of 
Rev. Joun Corpner, on giving the Fellowship of the Churches. 
August 14th, 1845. Burlington. 1846. Svo. pp. 24. 

A Discourse on the Cambridge Church-Gathering in 1636; 
delivered in the First Church, on Sunday, Feb. 22, 1846. By 
Wiuram Newe t, Pastor of the First Church in Cambridge. 
Boston: James Munroe & Co. 1846. 8vo. _pp. 65. 

The Deceased Pastor still speaking to his Flock. A Discourse 
delivered March 14, 1846, in the North Church in Salem, the 
first Sabbath on which the Church was opened after the De- 
cease of the Rev. John Brazer, D. D., late Pastor of the 
Congregation worshipping in said Church. By James F.int, 
D. D., Pastor of the East Church. Salem. 1846. 8vo. pp. 22. 

A Discourse delivered at the Dedication of the Chapel of the 
Church of the Saviour. Sunday, April 19, 1846. By the 
Pastor, R. C. Warerston. Boston: Crosby & Nichols. 
1846. Svo. pp. 23. 

A Discourse delivered in the First Church, Boston, before the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company, June 1 , 1846, 
being the CCVIIIth Anniversary. By Grorcr E. Euis, 
Pastor of Harvard Church, Charlestown. Boston. 1846. 8vo. 
pp. 31. 

A Lecture on Temperance, delivered in Harvard Church, 
Charlestown. By Georer E. Exxis. Boston. 1846. 8vo. 

. 22. 

The Memory of the late James Grahame, the Historian of the 
United States, Vindicated from the charges of ‘“‘ Detraction” 
and “ Calumny”’ preferred against him by Mr. George Ban- 
croft, and the Conduct of Mr. Bancroft towards that His- 
torian stated and exposed. By Jostan Quincy. Boston: 
Crosby & Nichols. 1846. S8vo. pp. 59. 

Poverty: its Illegal Causes, and Legal Cure. Part I. By: 
VOL. XLI. — 4TH S. VOL. VI. NO. I. 13 
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LysaNDER Spooner. Boston: Bela Marsh. 1846. 8vo. pp. 
108. 

Boston: A Poem. Boston: Crosby & Nichols. 1846. 16mo. 
pp. 46. 


Dr. Peasopy’s Discourse exhibits his usual quiet beauty and 
truthfulness, and well illustrates the great and silent influence 
of character in a minister.— Mr. Newell’s is one of the most 
beautiful historical discourses which we have ever read. It is 
alike admirable in conception and execution. The gathering 
of the first church in Cambridge, as appears from Winthrop’s 
Journal, was an occasion of great and general interest. Taking 
this event as the central point and thus giving to his discourse 
the unity of a historical picture, he groups around it the men 
who were then eminent in our New England Church and State. 
For the back-ground of the scene, he has the winter and the for- 
est, and the rude beginnings of the town. He brings before the 
eye of the spectator the Winthrops, Dudley, Vane, Haynes, 
Cotton, Hugh Peters, and others, who were then the leading 
spirits of the colony and worthy of perpetual memory. This gene- 
ral picture he has illustrated by numerous notes and an appendix, 
showing a careful accuracy of research, which must make the 
discourse as valuable to the antiquarian as it is interesting to 
the general reader. — Dr. Flint does not go into any biograph- 
ical details, but inculcates the serious lessons to be derived 
from the death of one accustomed to speak on the great themes 
of religion—on death and eternity.— Mr. Waterston’s Dis- 
course, interesting as it must have been to the hearers, will 
have a permanent value, as giving some account of the origin 
of the society to which he ministers and the principles on which it 
is established. — Mr. Ellis’s Discourse before the ‘‘Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company” contains a noble plea for peace, 
urged in language which, though plain and decided and show- 
ing a manly independence of thought, cannot, we think, be justly 
charged with discourtesy to those at whose call it was delivered. 
—In his Lecture on Temperance he treats an old topic in an 
impressive way, leaves the beaten track, and sets forth important 
views and arguments in a style of great clearness and force. — 
The object of Mr. Quincy’s pamphlet is fully expressed in the 
title. It is only necessary to say, that the vindication is, as it 
seems to us, complete, and Jeaves nothing more to be desired on 
the part of the friends of Mr. Grahame. — We freely accord to 
Mr. Spooner the praise of benevolent intention, but must suspend 
a decision on the merits of his publication in other respects till 
its completion, this, as he intimates, being the first of four Parts. 
— The Poem entitled “‘ Boston” appears to be an offering of sin- 
cere and warm admiration. of the living and the dead, but, as a 
poetical production, we cannot say we think it entitled to praise. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Ecclesiastical Record.—Ill health and other causes continue to ren- 
der changes in the ministry of frequent occurrence.—Rev. Dr. Dewey 
of New York having informed his people of his inability to supply the 
pulpit as their minister, an arrangement has been made, by which his 
connexion with them is dissolved, except so far as to leave him un- 
der an engagement to preach to them three months in each year.— 
Rev. Mr. Sears of Lancaster, of whom we spoke some time ago, as 
laboring under disease, after resuming the cane of the pulpit and 
finding himself unequal to their discharge, has been requested by his 
people to take a still longer period of release from all public and pa- 
rochial service.—Rev. Mr. Muzzey of Cambridgeport has, on his own 
request, received a dismission from his pastoral charge.—Rev. Mr. 
Pierpont of Lynn has also relinquished his ministry in that place. 
—Rev. Mr. Parkman of Dover N. H. has sailed for Europe, intending 
to pass between one and two years abroad. His pulpit will be sup- 
plied during a part of his absence by Rev. Dr. Thompson of Barre.— 
Rev. Mr. Dall, formerly of Baltimore, has taken charge of the minis- 
try at large in Portsmouth N. H. for two years. 

The corner-stone of the meetinghouse which the congregation that 
attend on Rev. Mr. Waterston’s ministry are erecting in this city, was 
jaid with religious services on the Wednesday morning of anniver- 
sary week, May 27, 1846. An address was delivered by Mr. Waters- 
ton, prayers were offered, and appropriate hymns were sung. — The 
Unitarian society at East Boston have taken a lease of a meeting- 
house formerly occupied by the Universalists, and are increasing in 
number. — A new society has been formed at Elgin, Ill., through the 
labors of Rev. Mr. Conant.—We observe in some of the religious pa- 
pers notice of the gathering of a Presbyterian church in Boston. — We 
cannot but remark upon the practice which has lately arisen, and 
seems to find much favor, — of giving names to houses of public wor- 
ship, erected by Congregationalists. In our own denomination we 
have already three churches “ of the Saviour ;” two churches “ of the 
Messiah ;” one “church of the Divine Unity ;” and one “church of 
the Unity ;” besides “ the church of the Pilgrims,” and we know not 
what other designation may have been found for other edifices, like 
those which in former days we were content to call by the plain title 
of meetinghouse, in such or such a town, or in such or such a street. 
We should be glad if a word of ours might help to discourage a prac- 
tice which has so little to recommend it. To our ears it savours of a 
fondness for the ways of those Communions from which our fathers 
thought it their glory to depart, and we cannot bring ourselves to like 
this turning of words, with which we ought to have the most sacred 
and tender associations, into titles of earthly edifices, by which they 
soon lose their sanctity and real meaning. It appears to us that 
both correct sentiment and pure taste must pronounce against the 
prevalence of such a custom; nor do we see any possible advantage 
of which it can be preductive. 
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The Anniversary Meetings. — We cannot omit all notice of the 
recent anniversary occasions without leaving our record of religious 
affairs very incomplete. Yet such full and accurate accounts of the 
meetings in which our readers take the most interest, have appeared 
in the journals whose time of publication gives them the advantage 
of freshness in their contents, that we need only present an outline 
of the proceedings. On the whole, the meetings held in our own 
denomination were marked by more than usual animation, and re- 
sulted in valuable influences. This remark is especially true in 
reference to the American Unitarian Association. At the meetings 
for business discussions of great importance were conducted in a tone 
of the utmost frankness, and with singular earnestness both of indi- 
vidual conviction and of mutual good-will; while we may safely say 
that the addresses at the public celebration of the anniversary of this 
institution were never surpassed, in the lofty Christian eloquence by 
which they were distinguished. The discussions at the Ministerial 
Conference were also free and cordial, and the morning prayer- 
meetings were highly enjoyed by those who were present at them. 
The “Collation,” though more fully attended than on any previous 
year, had not quite so much of delightful interest as we have known 
to belong to it. The deepest impression which every one, we 
believe, must have carried away from an attendance on the services 
of the anniversary week, was derived from an observation of the 
harmony of sentiment which prevailed amidst considerable differ- 
ence of opinion. Great plainness of speech seemed only to afford 
opportunity for the exhibition of great friendliness of feeling, and if 
it was manifest that there was no ecclesiastical pressure to keep us 
together, it was quite as evident that there was no personal bitterness 
to drive us apart. Respect and confidence towards one another, with 
wide diversity of judgment, were seen to be the grounds of our union 
and the security of our independence. 

It would be impossible for us even to enumerate all the religious 
and philanthropic associations which held their annual meetings in 
our city during the week “of our solemnities.” The attendance of 
persons from the vicinity and from distant places manifestly increases 
with every year. Some of these meetings derived more than usual 
interest from the variety of opinion which was expressed in regard 
to the measures that had been, or should be pursued to promote the 
objects which they had in view. At the American Peace Society a 
discussion of some moment arose respecting the connexion which 
this Society had been unjustly thought to hold with other purposes 
than that which is expressed in its Constitution. The result was, an 
affirmation of the principle, that its single object is an exposure of 
the unchristian character of war. The Prison Discipline Society 
was agitated by a debate, conducted with ability, on the course which 
the Society had adopted in reference to the question concerning the 
merits of the separate and the congregate systems of penitentiary dis- 
cipline. The propriety of the past action of the Society was reaffirm- 
ed, but the matter was placed in the hands of a Committee for 
farther examination.—From the reports we have seen of the meetings 
of the Trinitarian Congregational Associations this year, we judge 
that they rather fell below the usual measure of interest and profit. 
The Baptist anniversaries seem to have given satisfaction—We 
notice the introduction of a social meeting, the idea of which we sus 
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pect was borrowed from our Collation. On one of the evenings of 
the anniversary week “some six or eight hundred gentlemen of 
different religious denominations took tea together, by invitation from 
a Committee of arrangements,” in one of the rooms of the Tremont 
Temple. “A free interchange of thought and feeling,” with one or 
two addresses, seems to have rendered it an agreeable occasion.— 
The most remarkable meeting of the week, in respect to the char- 
acter of its proceedings, was that held by the New England Anti- 
Slavery Convention, at which speeches were made and resolutions 

assed, that we can regard only with amazement and grief, as com- 
ing from men, some of whom we have honored for their purity of 
purpose as much as we have loved them for their sweetness of tem- 
per. How they can adopt or encourage such invective against the 
institutions of the land, civil and sacred, and against those whose 
om offence is a difference of judgment, is what we find it difficult to 
explain. 

The anniversary meetings in New York, which took place a 
fortnight earlier than in Boston, appear to have been marked by 
nothing unusual, The financial affairs of the several Societies were 
in a good state, some which had been embarrassed having relieved 
themselves from debt, and their operations the last year indicated 
efficient management. We observe that, as in former years, the 
addresses were made almost wholly by clergymen. It is certainly a 
little remarkable, that in this country, where the gift of speech is ex- 
ercised with such extraordinary self-satisfaction on every other sub- 
ject, men cannot be found to speak at a public religious meeting 
unless they have been accustomed to stand up in a pulpit. 

The triennial meetings of the General Assemblies of the Old 
School and New School Presbyterian Church, recently held in Phil- 
adelphia, were signalized by discussions of great interest and ability. 
In the latter body especially, the debate in regard to the action which 
the Assembly should take on the subject of Slavery, prolonged 
through several days, was one of the most remarkable ever held in 
this country. Southern, Northern, and Western men expressed 
themselves with the utmost freedom and strength of conviction, but 
in most cases without asperity. Some advocated the passage of strong 
anti-slavery resolutions ; some defended slavery on moral and Scrip- 
tural grounds; some advised no action on the subject; and some 
were in favor of an explicit but moderate declaration of opinion, con- 
demning Slavery, but leaving any question of ecclesiastical censure 
which might arise out of its existence to the inferior judicatories. 
This last course was adopted by a large majority. In the Old School 
Assembly much time was spent in debating a proposal to unite with 
the other Assembly in celebrating the Lord’s Supper; which was re- 
jected, on the ground that it was contrary to usage to unite formally 
with any other ecclesiastical body in that service. It was plain, how- 
ever, that many of the members regarded this as a first step towards 
a reunion of the Assemblies, which they deprecated and argued 
against. The New School Presbyterians are evidently more disposed 
to overlook the difference and heal the breach between themselves 
and their former associates, than are the Old School men. It is 
mournful in reading the reports of these meetings, to observe with 
what deference the standards of the Church are adduced in argu- 
ment, as being of at least equal authority with the Bible. 
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An ecclesiastical demonstration has lately been made in the city of 
Baltimore, which was doubtless intended to impress the people with 
a sense of the magnificence and majesty of the Romish Church. The 
Sixth Provincial Council of the Roman Catholic Church of the 
United States was held in the Cathedral, with great pomp, and all the 
showy solemnities of religion which Popery knows so well how to 
gather about its institutions. Twenty-two bishops and one archbishop 
were present. Besides the public services, the regular business of 
the Council was transacted, and six “ decrees” were passed. 

American Unitarian Association. — This body celebrated their 
twenty-first anniversary on Tuesday, May 26, 1846. The meeting for 
business was opened at 9 o’clock, in the chapel in Bedford Street. 
The President and Vice Presidents being absent, Rev. Charles Brooks 
of Boston was called to the chair. Prayer was offered by Mr. Brooks. 
Some discussion arose in regard to the nomination of officers for the 
ensuing year, the constitution of the Executive Committee, and the 
salary of the General Secretary, which was finally fixed at $1,500. 
An adjournment then took place till the evening, when the Associa- 
tion, in the Channing Street Vestry, accepted the Treasurer’s Report, 
— which presented a sum total of receipts the last year, of $15,035,06 ; 
expenditures, $14,835,33,—and made choice of officers for the 
present year, viz. Rev. Orville Dewey D. D. President ; Vice Presi- 
dents, those chosen last year, with the exception of J. B. Whitridge 
M. D. of Charleston S. C., in the place of the late Henry Payson Esq.; 
Rev. Charles Briggs, General Secretary; Rev. Samuel K. Lothrop, 
Assistant Secretary ; Mr. Henry P. Fairbanks, Treasurer ; Rev. James 
F’. Clarke, Rev. Ephraim Peabody, Rev. Frederick D. Huntington, 
Rev. Frederick T. Gray, Mr. Isaiah Bangs, and Mr. Charles K. Dilla- 
way, Directors. The Association then adjourned to the Federal 
Street meetinghouse, where the public meeting was held. On 
Thursday morning they again met for business in the Bedford Street 
chapel, Rev. Mr. Brooks in the chair. The expediency of maintaining 
the office of Travelling Agent was made the subject of discussion, 
which was pursued till the hour for attending the religious services 
of the Convention of Congregational Ministers, and was resumed in 
the afternoon. We have never listened to a discussion marked by 
more simple honesty of purpose or practical directness of remark. 
It resulted in a unanimous adoption of a series of resolutions express- 
ing 1. a belief that the business of the Association and its opportuni- 
ties for useful action had so increased, that it was proper such an 
office should be established; 2. that the trial of the last year had 
strengthened the conviction of its importance; 3. that it should 
thenceforth be considered a permanent part of the arrangements of 
the Association; 4. that the appointment of the Agent should be 
vested in the hands of the Executive Committee, to be made annual- 
ly; 5. that the salary attached to the office should be determined by 
the Committee, under the condition that it should not exceed $1,000; 
6. that the Committee should be authorized to prescribe and distrib- 
ute the duties of the Travelling Agent and the General Secretary, in 
such a manner as may best promote their efficiency; 7. that it is 
desirable that a room be proeured in some central situation in Boston, 
which may be used as a reading-room and library, as well as for the 
immediate purposes of the Association, A resolution was also 
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adopted, advising the Executive Committee to issue a cheap series 
of tracts of a practical character for gratuitous distribution, and to 
make such arrangements as they may think best for holding Coun- 
ty Conventions. ‘Thanks were voted to Rev. Messrs. A. B. Muzzey, 
G. E. Ellis, and N. Hall, and H. B. Rogers Esq., who had declined a 
reelection, for their past services on the Executive Committee. — In 
the course of these business meetings the propriety of returning an 
answer to the Address sent to American Unitarians a the Irish Uni- 
tarian Christian Association was urged by Rev. Mr. May of Leicester, 
and a Committee was at one time appointed to prepare such an 
answer; but afterwards a reconsideration was voted, and it was 
decided that it did not come within the province of the Association 
to take any action upon the subject, since the Letter was not address- 
ed nor sent to this body. — Rev. Mr. Palfrey of Barnstable offered an 
amendment of the Constitution, in the article respecting the officers 
of the Association, which according to rule lies over to the next 
annual meeting. 

The public meeting of the Association was opened in the Federal 
Street meetinghouse on Tuesday evening, by prayer from Rev. Dr. 
Ingersoll. Hon. Samuel Hoar, one of the Vice Presidents, presided. 
The General Secretary read the annual Report of the Executive 
Committee, a brief, but comprehensive and satisfactory document. 
Rev. Mr. Clarke, for the Committee, offered a series of resolutions, 
referring 1. to the advantages which Unitarians possess for conduct- 
ing missionary operations ; 2. to the importance of the principles of 
Christian freedom and progress, by which they have been distinguish- 
ed in past times; 3. to the interest which they ought to take in social 
reforms and philanthropic movements; 4. to the duty which lies on 
them to plead for peace, and to the general expression which should 
be given by Christians to their sense of the horrors and sins of war ; 
5. to the success of the Meadville Theological School, and the inter- 
est which the Christian Connexion have manifested towards it; 6. to 
a more extensive circulation of the works of standard Unitarian wri- 
ters; 7. to the spread of Liberal views in Canada and Great Britain ; 
8. to the labors and worth of those who during the last year have en- 
tered on a higher life, especially of Ware, Aspland, and Story. Mr. 
George G. Channing then submitted a statement of his services the 
last year as Travelling Agent, as especially illustrating the justice of 
the first resolution. Rev. Frederick W. Holland of Rochester N. Y. 
offered some remarks founded also on this resolution. John A. An- 
drew Esq. of Boston spoke particularly upon the second and third 
resolutions. Rev. William H. Channing dwelt upon the great prin- 
ciples of liberty, holiness, and love, which Unitarians had professed 
to adopt. George S. Hillard Esq. of Boston spoke with great force 
of the influence which Christianity ought to exert on public affairs 
and public men. Mr. Richard Warren of New York said a few 
words in the name of the Unitarian Association of the State of New 
York. The lateness of the hour rendered it proper that the meeting 
should then be closed, though other gentlemen were prepared to 


offer remarks, and after singing the Doxology, the Association ad- 
journed. 


At the close of the meeting of the Association on Thursday after- 
noon, many of those who had been present, remained and organized 
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a meeting for action upon the Irish Address on Slavery, noticed in the 
previous record, by choosing Rey. Edward B. Hall, Chairman, and 
John A. Andrew Esq. Secretary. A Committee of ten was then ap- 


pointed to prepare and send a reply to the Address, and the meeting 
was dissolved. 





We understand that since the meeting of the Association the Ex- 
ecutive Committee have appointed Mr. George G. Channing of Bos- 
ton Travelling Agent for the present year. 





The Collation.— This very pleasant festival was observed on 
Tuesday, May 26, for the sixth time. The new and spacious hall 
over the depot of the Maine rail-road had been procured for the pur- 
pose, and afforded room for the accommodation of a larger company 
than had ever before been gathered on the occasion. The invited 
clergymen with their wives and daughters, and the laymen who had 
secured tickets, with their female friends, assembled in the attic, 
(which was so arranged as to serve for drawing-rooms,) whence they 
proceeded at 2 o’clock to the tables below. These were arranged with 
taste, and provided with all that was necessary for the refreshment of 
the body. More than one thousand persons are known to have been 
seated at the tables, including perhaps an equal number of each sex. 
Hon. Josiah Quincy had been requested by the Committee of 
arrangements to preside. The Divine blessing having been asked 
by Rev. R. C. Waterston, the company gave themselves to the mate- 
rial part of the entertainment, while the hum of conversation filling 
the great hall indicated how agreeable they found their proximity to 
one another. Thanks having been returned by Rev. 8. K. Lothrop, 
an original hymn was sung by the company, led by a performer on 
the piano. President Quincy then addressed the company at some 
length, upon the privileges of the day and the strong characteristics 
of our faith. Rev. Dr. Pierce of Brookline followed in a few pleasant 
remarks. Another original hymn was then sung. After which short 
addresses were made by Rev. Mr. Hall of Providence R. I., Rev. Mr. 
Hosmer of Buffalo N. Y., Mr. Richard Warren of New York, Elder 
Harvey, of the Christian Connexion, from Pennsylvania, and Rev. 
Mr. Conant of Geneva, Ill. After the singing ofa third original hymn, 
other brief addresses were made by Elder Walter of Springfield, 
Ohio, also of the Christian Connexion, and Rev. Mr. Cordner of Mon- 
treal, Canada. The hour had then arrived for closing the feast, and 
after singing the Doxology, and passing a vote of thanks to the Com- 
mittee of arrangements and requesting them to fill the same office the 
next year, the company dispersed at 6} o’clock. 





Ministerial Conference. — The clerical meeting which for many 
years was held on the Wednesday morning of anniversary week in 
the Berry Street Vestry, having for the last two or three years been 
removed to a larger room, and the name also of the street having 
been changed, (to Channing Street,) can no longer be described un- 
der its former title. As the Ministerial Conference, the brethren met 
this year in the chapel in Bedford Street, May 27. After prayer by 
Rev. Mr. Palfrey of Barnstable, the annual Address was delivered by 
Rev. Edward B. Hall of Providence R. I.,—on the relation of the Gos- 
pel and its ministers to individual and social reform. Rev. Dr. Park- 
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man of Boston was then chosen Moderator of the Conference; Rev. 
IF. D. Huntington of Boston, Scribe; and Rev. Messrs. Ellis of 
Charlestown, and Young and Clarke of Boston, Standing Committee. 
Thanks were returned to Mr. Hall for his Address. Resolutions 
were passed, instructing the Committee to consider by what name 
the Conference may in future be best known, and to make arrange- 
ments to secure a more punctual attendance of the members; inviting 
ministers of the Christian Connexion who might be present to take 
seats with the Conference; and authorizing the appointment of a 
delegate to attend the meeting of the Christian Conference in Wilkes- 
barre, Penn., next August. ‘The Moderator appointed Rev. Mr. Bel- 
lows of New York, and in case of his absence Rev. Mr. Thomas of 
South Boston. Rev. Mr. Osgood of Providence R. I. offered resolu- 
tions respecting the preservation of “documents bearing upon the 
history of the rise and progress of Liberal Christianity in this coun- 
try,” the exertions that should be made by the members of this 
Conference “to gather such documents, whether books, pamphlets, 
sermons, reports or periodicals,” and forward them to a common de- 
pository, and the appointment of a Committee to take the subject in- 
to consideration and receive such documents. The resolutions were 
adopted, and Dr. Lamson of Dedham, Mr. Osgood of Providence, Mr. 
Young of Boston, Mr. Ellis of Charlestown, Mr. Burnap of Baltimore 
and Mr. Hosmer of Buffalo, were appointed said Committee. From 
the questions presented by the Standing Committee, the Conference 
selected this for discussion, viz.: What are the peculiar dangers at 
present, to the character and standing of our body, in relation to the 
exercise of liberality and freedom. The discussion which followed 
was conducted with candor and spirit, and was maintained through 
the morning by several of the brethren, each one of the speakers con- 
fining his remarks within the space of ten minutes, according to a 
vote of the Conference. An adjournment then took place to the 
afternoon, when resolutions that had been offered in the morning by 
Rev. Mr. Parker of Boston, expressive of the views which the 
Conference entertain of the unchristian character of the institution 
of Slavery, and of the war into which the country has been led 
through the sinfulness of the nation in this respect, were adopted. 





Sunday School Society. —'The eighteenth anniversary of this insti- 
tution was celebrated in the Federal Street meetinghouse on 
Wednesday evening, May 27. The President of the Society, Hon. 
Stephen C. Phillips, presided. Prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. 
Cordner of Montreal ; after which portions of the annual Report were 
read by the corresponding Secretary. Addresses were then made by 
William Brigham Esq. and Mr. P. W. Warren of Boston, Rev. Mr. 
Bulfinch of Nashua, N. H., Rev. Mr. Briggs of Plymouth, Elder 
Harvey of the Christian Connexion, from Pennsylvania, Rev. Mr. 
Thompson of Salem, and Rev, Mr. Holland of Rochester, N. Y. The 
President offered a few remarks at the conclusion of the meeting. 
The singing of several hymns by children belonging to Sunday 
schools in this city augmented the interest of the evening. 

The Officers of the Society for the present yeur were elected at 
the annual meeting April 15, 1846, when Hon. Stephen C. Phillips 
was chosen President ; Rev. R. C. Waterston, Corresponding Secretary ; 
Mr, S. G. Simpkins, Recording Secretary ; Mr. L. G. Pray, Treasurer. 
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Ata subsequent meeting of the Board of Directors the following 
persons were appointed “ Associate Agents for the present year, to 
visit and address Sunday schools,” viz. Rev. F. T. Gray, Rev. R. C. 
Waterston, Rev. A. B. Muzzey, Rev. Charles Brooks, Rev. Chandler 
Robbins, Mr. L. G. Pray, Mr. R. W. Bayley, Mr. Isaiah Bangs, Mr. 
G. G. Channing, J. A. Andrew, Esq. 





Convention of Congregational Ministers. —'This association of the 
Congregational ministers of the Commonwealth met as usual, on the 
Wednesday afternoon of the anniversary week. Rev. Dr. Lamson, 
the Preacher for the year, presided. Rev. Nehemiah Adams of Boston 
was reelected Scribe, and Rev. S. K. Lothrop of Boston, Treasurer. 
The regular business of the Convention, consisting principally of the 
appropriation of the income of various funds devoted to the relief of 
widows and children of deceased members, was harmoniously 
transacted. A report of a Committee appointed the last year was 
adopted, by which the right of membership was allowed to ministers 
having the stated charge of a congregation, though they may not have 
been inducted into that charge by the customary services of Installa- 
tion. Rev. Ezra S. Gannett of Boston was chosen Second Preacher 
for the next year, after two ballotings; Rev. Parsons Cooke of Lynn 
being the First Preacher according to the election of the last year. — 
On Thursday forenoon the annual Sermon was preached before the 
Convention, in the Brattle Square meetinghouse, by Rev. Alvan Lam- 
son D. D., of Dedham, from 2 Corinthians xi. 3, — on Congregation- 
alism ; after which the usual collection was taken up, amounting to 
$167,35. 

Religious Services. —'The public meetings of the week, so far as 
our denomination is concerned, were closed by services of Christian 
worship and commemoration in the Federal Street meetinghouse on 
Thursday evening, May 28. A Sermon was preached by Rev. Mr. 
Peabody of Portsmouth N. H., from 1 Corinthians xi. 26, on the 
meditations appropriate to the Communion; after which the ordi- 
nance of the Lord’s Supper was administered by Rev. Mr. Livermore 
of Keene N. H., to a body of communicants filling the floor of the 
house. 

Prayer and Conference Meetings were held this week, — on Tues- 
day morning in the chapel in Bedford Street, and on Wednesday and 
Thursday mornings in the Bulfinch Street vestry. Prayers were 
offered, and addresses made by different brethren of the clergy and 
laity, while the singing of appropriate hymns by all who could join 
in this service increased the sacred pleasure of the occasion. 

Ordinations and Installations. — Rev. Josern Warrineron, for- 
merly of Chicago, Ill. was installed as Pastor of the First Unitarian 
Congregational Society in Hartrorp, Conn., April 23, 1846. The 
Sermon was preached by Rev. Dr. Putnam of Roxbury, from John 
xvii. 19; the Prayer of Installation was offered by Rev. Mr. Robbins 
of Boston; the Charge was given by Rev. Mr. Gannett of Boston; 
the Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Harrington of Albany, 
N. Y.; the Address to the People, by Rev. Mr. Waterston of Bos- 
ton; and the other services by Rey. Messrs. Snow of Brooklyn, Conn., 
Huntington of Boston, and Farley of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Rev. Epwarp Everett Hate of Boston was ordained as Pastor 
of the “ Church of the Unity” in Worcester, Mass., April 29, 1846. 
The Sermon was preached by Rev. Mr. Lothrop of Boston, from 
Acts ii. 37; the Prayer of Ordination was offered by Rev. Mr. Lin- 
coln of Fitchburg; the Charge was given by Rev. Mr. Peabody of 
Boston; the Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Weiss of Wa- 
tertown; the Address to the People, by Rev. Mr. Hill of Worcester ; 
and the other services, by Rev. Messrs. Huntington of Boston, and 
Hall of Providence, R. I. 

Rev. Moses Greorce Tuomas, formerly of Concord, N H., was 
installed as Pastor of the Broadway Unitarian Society in Souru 
Boston, Mass., May 21, 1846. The Sermon was preached by Rev. 
Mr. Gannett of Boston, from 1 Timothy i. 15; the Prayer of Instal- 
lation was offered by Rev. Mr. Clarke of Boston; the Charge was 
given by Rev. Dr. Putnam of Roxbury; the Right Hand of Fellow- 
ship, by Rev. Mr. Gray of Boston; the Address to the People, by 
Rev. Mr. Barrett of Boston; and the other services, by Rev. Messrs. 
Waterston of Boston, and Hall of Dorchester. 

Rev. James Ricuarpson of Dedham, a recent graduate at the 
Cambridge Divinity School, was ordained over the Christian Unitarian 
Society in Souruinetron, Conn., June 10, 1846. The Sermon was 
preached by Rev. Dr. Lamson of Dedham, from John vi. 63; the 
Ordaining Prayer was made by Rev. Dr. Parkman of Boston ; the 
Charge was given by Rev. Mr. Gray of Boston; the Right Hand of 
Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Hale of Worcester; the Address to the 
People, by Rev. Dr. Dewey of New York ; and the other services, by 
Rev. Messrs. Harrington of Hartford, Conn., Snow of Brooklyn, 
Conn., and Farley of Norwich, Conn. 

Rev. Revusen Bares, late of Ashby, was installed over the First 
Congregational Society in Stow, Mass., June 18, 1846. ‘The Sermon 
was preached by Rev. Mr. Gannett of Boston, from Colossians i. 28 ; 
the Prayer of Installation was offered by Rev. Dr. Parkman of Bos- 
ton; the Charge was given by Rev. Mr. Lincoln of Fitchburg; the 
Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Smith of Groton; the Ad- 
dress to the People, by Rev. Mr. Babbidge of Pepperell; and the 
other services, by Rev. Messrs. Frost of Concord, Chandler of Shir- 
ley, and Gilbert of Harvard. 


OBITUARY. 


Rev. Rosert Asprianp died at Hackney (near London) England, 
December 30, 1845, “in the 64th year of his life, in the 45th year of 
his ministry, and in the 41st year of his pastorship of the Unitarian 
church at Hackney.” Mr. Aspland had long been a prominent mem- 
ber and minister of the Unitarian body, He was in various ways con- 
nected with its interests, and by his long service, his weight of 
character, and his practical as well as intellectual habits, exercised a 
great influence. Of late years he had been prevented by repeated 
illness from taking so active a part as formerly in the concerns of the 
day. His death, though anticipated, must be severely felt. The 
funeral services were attended by a large number of persons, and 
were “conducted by Rev. T. Rees LL. D., the associate in public life, 
and the close personal friend of Mr. Aspland, for nearly half a cen- 
tury.” On the next Sunday, funeral sermons were preached before 
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the bereaved congregation by Rev. Mr. Madge and Dr. Hutton of 
London, and the departure of this faithful minister of Christ after a 
life of such wide usefulness “ was affectingly noticed ” in many Unita- 
rian pulpits in different partsof England. “ His end was remarkably 
peaceful. Amongst his last words was a solemn declaration of the 
importance and reality of religion, and of the boundless mercy of 
God, revealed by Jesus Christ, his beloved Son.” 

The following notice from the London Inquirer not only speaks 
justly of Mr. Aspland’s services in the cause of truth, but mentions 
some facts of which our readers may not have knowledge. 


‘‘ With the closing year, the mortal course has terminated of one of the 
most eminent Ministers of the Unitarian body —the Rev. Rozprert Asp- 
LAND, of Hackney. * * * He had been minister at the Gravel-Pit Meet- 
ing for nearly forty years; and his great knowledge both of books and of 
human nature — his depth of thought, power of reasoning, and nervous 
eloquence — together with a peculiar capacity for the practical conduct of 
affairs, gave him an influence with his congregation, and with the denom- 
ination to which he belonged, which is not often surpassed. In the year 
1806, Mr. Aspland commenced “ The Monthly Repository of Theology 
and General Literature,’’ a Magazine intended to unite liberal theology 
with attention to literature; and to afford, at the same time, a vehicle for 
free discussion, and a record of every thing connected with religious and 
civil liberty, and with the interests of liberal Dissent. In the preface to* 
his first volume, the Editor speaks of his work as “ the only periodical 
publication which is open to free and impartial theological inquiry and 
discussion ;’’ and throughout its whole course, it maintained its character 
for impartiality in the admission of communications whi¢h had any claim 
to attention, however differing from the editor’s own opinions. The 
Monthly Repository contains a great number of very valuable papers, of 
various kinds, and is a most important book of reference to all who are 
interested in the religious history of its period. At the close of the year | 
1827, Mr. Aspland transferred it to the Committee of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, by whom it was, after a short time, parted 
with to Mr. Fox. On its character and objects being entirely changed, 
under his editorship, Mr. Aspland resolved still to supply what had be- 
come a want of the Unitarian body, and in 1834 enlarged a smaller pub- 
lication, which he had conducted with much usefulness for some previ- 
ous years, called the Christian Reformer, to meet the new circumstances. 
This he continued to superintend until the last year, when his son, the 
Rev. R. Brooke Aspland, of Dukinfield, assumed the editorial office. 

For his long-continued and efficient services in connection with Unita- 
rian periodical literature, Mr. Aspland had the grateful respect of nearly 
the whole body. Various publications attest the high intellectual charac- 
ter and the practical value of Mr. Aspland’s preaching, and his skill and 
power as a controversialist. In our various trusts, and in the committee- 
rooms of our several societies, the loss of our departed friend will be 
long and deeply felt. He has long occupied a station of eminent import- 
ance and usefulness in our churches, and his memory will be held in 
lasting honor.”’ 





*.* The preceding obituary has been in type some months, but 
the narrow limits of our department for intelligence have crowded it 
out from successive numbers. The same cause obliges us to defer 
Notices of the meeting of the New York State Unitarian Association, 
the Inauguration at Cambridge, and much literary intelligence, which 
we had hoped to give in the present number. 
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